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What Does This Handbook Do? 



— Lists suggested readings, information resources and 
films concerning recreation 

— Tells about tl s importance of recreation in the lives 
of ment'Tilly retarded persons 

— Reviews current needs and problems in the field of recreation 
for 'Dentally retarded persons 

— Tells the part played by the ARC movement in expanding recreational 
programs and services for retarded citizens 

— DiscuRiJcs desirable ARC Recreation Committoe organisational structure, 
functions and goals 

~ Outlines suggested actions which could bo taXen by ntate and local 
comnittees to catalyze and monitor recreation projects 
— Contains recreation standards, lists of organisations and other 

sources of help in achieving appropriate recreation services 



Why Is Recreation Important? 



Ask any small child what the word "recreation" means^ 
and he probably won't be able to give you a definition. 
But ask him if he wants to "go play," and you're bound 
to get an enthusiastic and knowledgeable response. 
However, much more is involved in recreation than just 
playing^ especially where mentally retarded persons 
are concerned . 

Unfortunately, many people think that recreation is 
simply an activity used to fill leisure time when we 
are not working or learning. The truth is that recrea- 
tion is much more than a way to kill time pleasurably; 
actually it's a very useful tool in creating valuable 
educational and social learning experiences. 

Through play, children develop basic physical skills 
and patterns of social and emotional behaviors. In 
fact, evidence strongly suggests that lack of this 
kind of stimulation during the first years of life can 
interfere with intellectual development and cause prob- 



SELECTED READINGS, INFORMATION RESOURCES AND FILMS 



GENERAL 
RESOURCES 



iKmerican Association tor Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Guide for Programa in Recrea - 
tion and Physical Education 
for the Mentally Retarded . 
Kashington, D.C.: American 
Association for Health* Phy- 
sical Educat ion, and Recrea- 
tion, 1968. 

Guidelines and suggestions 
for init iating« evaluat inq, 
and expanding education 
and/or recreation programs 
for mentally retarded per- 
sona . 



Anerican Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The Best of Challenge . Washing- 
ton, D.C.; American Association 
for Health* Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1971. 

Compilation of besc articles 
from the newsletter of the 
American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 



American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and Council for Exceptional Children. 
Recreation and Physical Activity 
for the Mental ly t^otardccu Wash- 
ington, D.C: Annrican Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1966. 

Provides an approach to 
developing and conducting 
recreation and physical 
activities for mentally 
retarded persons and groups 
of all ages and functioning 
levels . 



American Association for Health* 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Physical Education and Recrea - 
tion for Handicapped Children ; 
Proceedings of a Study Confer - 
ence on Research and Demonstra - 
tion Needs . V/ashington, D.C: 
American Association for Hnalth* 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 

Research and demonstration 
needs in the area of recre- 
ation foi: handicapped per- 
sons are presented. 



Aved3n, E.M. & Arje, F.B. 

Socio-Recreative Prograunraing 
for the Retarded; A Handbook 
f ar Sponsoring Groups . New Yorkt 
Tciachers College Press, Coluinbia 
Ur.ilversity* 1969. 



Methods are outlined for 
establishing model programs 
and demonstration projects 
within thj community. 



Berryman, D.L. et al. 

Serving Disabled Children: Guide - 
lines for Recr(?ation Agencies . 
New York: New York University 
School of Education, 1971. 



Berryman* D.L. et al. 

Recomir.onded Standards for Recrea - 
tion Services in Res idont ial 
Institutions . New York. New 
York University School of Educa- 
tion, 1971. 



Berryman, D.L. et al. 

Enhancement of Recreation Ser - 
vice to Disabled Childror. . 
New York: New York University 
School of Education, 197!. 

These publications represent 
a final report of a three- 
year study funded by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 



Blrenbaum, A. & Schwartz, A.L. 
Recreation for the Mental - 
ly Retarded — a Community 
Based Program . New York: 
New York Association for 
Help of Retarded Children, 
1968. 

Describes a three-year 
project designed to test 
the feasibility of ex- 
tending the responsibili- 
ties of community agencies 
to include mentally re- 
tarded persons. 



Boy Scouts of America. 

Scouting for the Mentally 
Retarded . New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Boy Scouts of 
America, 1967. 

Describes ways scouting 
helps the mentally retarded 
and how the scout unit 
serves the boys. 



Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

American Voices Its Recreation 
Concerns . Washington* D.C. : 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Princing Office, 
1973. 

Proceedings of 10 public 
forums on nationwide outdoor 
recreational planning con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. 



Carlson, B.w. & Ginglend, D.R. 

Play Activities tor the. Retarded 
Ch i Id . Nashville, Tennessee : 
Abingdon Press, 1961. 

This book is intended to help 
parents working with a retarded 
child in the home and in out- 
side play groups. 
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lems in later learning. All of us need continuing 
recreational opportunities throughout life to keep 
us refreshed^ alert and active. 



USES OF RECREATION ; 

It is essential for growing children to have opportun- 
ities for mobility and exercise. Without this activity^ 
muscles will not develop properly, a^id solid ground- 
work will not be laid for later acquisition of impor- 
tant self -care skills. Consider the various coordinated 
movements and awareness required by a simple game like 
"Drop the Handkerchief." Through physical activity, 
children learn about the world around them and are 
able to acquire that important sense of themselves as 
functioning parts of that world. Recreation offers a 
wealth of sensory experiences to increase a child's 
cognizance of himself and others. 

In additional to early physical and sensory develop- 
ment, children learn social behavior through recrea- 
tion. For example, playing with toys or enjoying the 
familiar games of childhood can stimulate the imagina- 
tion, encourage creative role-playing, and teach chil- 
dren how to interact cooperatively with others. Games 
with increasingly complex rules further develop social 
skills, and engaging in hobbies and crafts during youth 
establishes life-long patterns of self-occupation, pre- 
venting boredom and loneliness in later live. 

Participation in clubs and organizations during child- 
hood is also beneficial and takes on greater importance 
during the adult years. Children who join organized 
groups such as Scouts, gain opportunities to acquire 
leadership skills and develop personal independence. 
For example, swimming and camping are recreational 
activities which provide learning experiences related 
to independent living and self-protection. Camp life 
also offers the chance to work and play with many dif- 
ferent people, learn to accept direction, encourage 
proper health and safety habits, and improve basic 
self-care skills such as eating, dressing, bathing and 
toilet use. 

Calisthenics, coordination exercises and organized 
sports are other important recreational pursuits 
throughout our lifetimes . Physical fitness promotes 



Carlson, B.W. & Glnqlend, D.R. 
Kocreatlon for R o tardo d 

Nashville, Tcnnoiraco: 
Abingdon Press, 1968. 

This book explores 
special recreation pro- 
grams for retarded per- 
sons, existing commun- 
ity programs in which 
the retarded individual 
can take part, and re- 
creation at home. 

Center for Development and Learning 

Disorders. 

Habilitative Recreation for 
the Mentally Retarded . 
Birmingham, Alabama : Center 
for Developmental and Learn- 
ing Disorders, University 
of Aleibama in Birmingham, 
1971. 

Discusses the philosophy 
of habilitation, program 
planning an6 administra- 
tion. 

Blwyn Institute. 

Elwvn Institute Curriculum 
for the Mnntally Handicapped ; 
Leisure Time . Elwyn, Pennsy- 
lavania: Elwyn Institute, 
1968. 

This is a curriculum 
guide on leisure time 
activities used with 
the mentally retarded 
residents at the Elwyn 
Institute in Pennsylvan- 
ia. 

Franklin, C.C. & Freeburg, W.H. 
Diversified Games and Acti - 
vities of Low Org an ization 
for Mentally Retnrded Chil - 
dren . Carbondale, Illinois: 
Department of Special Educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois 
Univfirsity, n/d. 

Basic principles are 
presented for teaching 
physical activities to 
young mentally retarded 
children . 

Freeberg, W.H. & Lunan, B. 

Recreation for the Handi - 
capped, A Bibliography . 
Carbondale, Illinois: 
Information Center on Re- 
creation for the Handicap- 
pod, Southern Illinois 
University, 1967 . 

Lists 442 references 
from January, 1965 to 
January, 1967, concern- 
ing recreation for the 
handicapped . 



Freeman, B.L. & Munday, J. 
Historical Overview of 
Recreation, for the Re- 
tarded. 

Rehabilitation Record . 
1972, May-June, 15-17. 



Frye, v. & Peters, M. The 

Therapeutic Recreation ; 
Its Theory. Philosophy , 
and Practice. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Stackpole Co. , 1972. 

provides a compre- 
hensive view of 
recreation in rela- 
tion to rehabilitation 
and medicine. ' 

Oirl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Handicapped Girls and Girl 
Scouting: A Guide for 
Leaders . New York: 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
1968. 

A handbook for girl 
scout leaders involved 
with handicapped girl 
scouts. 

Gordon, S. & Golub, R.S. 

Recreation and Socializat ion 
for the Brain Injured Child . 
East Or;mge, New Jersey: 
New Jersey Association for 
Brain Injured Children, 1966. 

Designed for parents and 
specialists planning re- 
creation and socialization 
programs for brain injured 
children. 

Batch, H. 

Guide for Training Recreation 
Leaders in Constructive and 
Creative Recreational Activities 
for the Mentally Retarded* In- 
Service Training Manual . 
Buckley, Washington : Rainier 
School, 1965. 

This booklet presents 
guidelines and specific 
activities for phys ical 
conditioning and social 
recreational activities. 

Lobenstein, J.N. et al. 

An Activity Curriculum for 
the Residontial Retarded Child . 
Union Grove, Wisconsin: 
Southern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, 1964. 

Describes a balanced 
activity program for the 
retarded child in a re- 
sidential institution. 



Mitchell, H.J. & Hillroan, W.A. , Jr. 
The Municipal Recreation De- 
partment and Recreation Services 
for the Mentally Retarded. 
Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 
1969, 3, 4, 32-40. 

Points out that community 
teamwork is absolutely neces- 
sary if recreation depart- 
ments are to meet the needs 
of retarded persons. 

National Recreation and Parks Associa- 
tion. Selected Bibliograph on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Retarded. 

Therapeutic R ecreation Journa l, 

1969, 3, 4, 41-42. 

A bibliography of 34 selected 
items reflecting current think 
ing on recreation and rehabili 
tation for mentally retarded 
persons. 



feelings of well-being and self-acceptance, and or- 
ganized sports provide opportunities for personal 
achievement while teaching rules of competition and 
controlled release of aggression. 

Good hcibits of physical fitnass and constructive use 
of leisure time continue to be essential during adult- 
hood. Since vocational training and home economics 
are not the only necessary skills in preparing an in- 
dividual for community life, the challenges presented 
to a retarded person should also include learning how 
to live with leisure (Sengstock & Stein, 1967) 

Unfortunately, mentally retarded adults who are pro- 
ficient in their jobs may fail to adjust to community 
life because they are not aware of recreational re- 
sources available to them, or they have not learned 
how to use these outlets. Therefore, it becomes es- 
sential that well-rounded programs of recreation be 
developed for all ages of mentally retarded persons 
if they are to take their places in society as pro- 
ductive, well-adjusted adults. 

What Are The Current Needs and Problems? 

In spite of the obvious benefits recreation brings, 
most mentally retarded people have not been adequately 
served in the community. In 1965, only two percent 
of the 2,200 community recreation programs offered pro- 
gramming for retarded children or adults (CEC &. 
AAHPER, 1966) . A survey made in 1966 proved to be 
equally discouraging. At that time, less than 20 
percent of all retarded children had access to a re- 
creation program in school. In addition, only four 
percent had a chance to play at a pviblic recreation 
facility, and only 10 percent were given opportunities 
to join a swimming program (AAHPER, 1968) . A recent 
survey (NARC, 1972) indicates that a serious shortage 
of recreational services for mentally retarded persons 
still exists . 

The major problems currently hindering the expansion 
of recreation services include: (1) few qualified 
personnel at all levels who are fully aware of the 
recreational neecs of mentally retarded and other 
developmentally disabled persons; (2.) insufficient 
practical guidelines for progreun planning and imple- 



National Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion. Special Issue: Therapeutic 
Recreation Servicos ana Mental Retard*- 
at ion. 

Therapeutic Kecreation Journal , 
1969. 3. T: 

This special issue contains 
articles concerning recrea- 
tion pro^'rams for profoundly 
retarded persons. 

Newbitt, J. A. (ed.) 

Papers on Program Development in 
Recrontion «ind Physical Activity 
for HanUicappc?d Children . 
San Jose, California: Institute 
Of Interdisciplinary Studies, San 
Jose State College, n/d. 

Parks, D.C. Thereapeutic Program: 
A Community Responsibility, 
pjtrk* And Ro^r p^tiion . 1970, 
5, 7, 25-26. 

Discusses philosophy that 
public recreation progreuns 
must accept responsibility 
for providing special pro- 
grams for handicapped per- 



The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation has recently received 
a three-year grant from the Bur- 
eau of Education for the Handi« 
capped to develop and operate an 
Information and Research Utiliza- 
tion Center in Physical Education 
and Recreation for the Handicapped. 
For information about this Center 
•nd At8 services contact: 

Director, Information and 
Research Utilization 
Center in Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 
for the Handicapped 

c/o AAIIPER Unit on Programs 
for the Handicapped 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Other organizations which have in- 
formation concerning recreation for 
the mentally retarded and handicapped 
are: 



Pomeroy, J. A. Mobile Service for 
the Romebound. 

Rehabilitation Record , 1972» 

12, 3, 34-36. 

A horoebound recreation pro- 
gram in San Francisco is 
described. 

Schwartz, A.L. & Ramseur* J. A. 

Guide to Organizing Leisure 
Time Services for Mentally 
Retarded. 

Therapeutic Recreation Journal , 
1969, 3, 4, 25-31. 

Discu Ts^is planning of com- 
munity Dased leisure programs. 

Southern Regional Education Board. 
Recreation for the Mentally 
Retarded: A Handbook for Ward 
Personnel . Atlanta* Georgia: 
Southern Regional Education 
Board* 1964. 

This is a guide for planning 
games and crafts for the re- 
tarded person living in a 
residential institution. 

Stevens* A. 

Fun Is Therapeutic . Springfield* 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1972. 

Presents leisure and recreative 
activities for elderly and hnndi- 
capped persons. 

Witt, P. A. A Historical Sketch of Re- 
creation for the Mentally Retard- 
ed (1920-1968) . 
Mental Retardation . 1971* 
9, 1, 50-53. 

A review of periodical liter- 
ature from 1920 to 1968 con- 
cerning recreation for the 
mentally retarded. 



Council for Exceptional Children 
900 Jefferson Plaza 
1411 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 

Director, Scouting for the 

Handicapped 
Boy Scouts of America 
North Brunswick, New Jersey 

08902 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

830 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Information Center: 

Recreation for the 

Handicapped 
c/o Little Grassy Facilities 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

National Easter Seal Society 
for Crippled Children 
and Adults 

2023 West Ogden Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 



National Therapeutic Recreation 

Society 
National Recreation and Park 

Association 
1601 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 

united Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion 

66 East 34th Street 

Mew York, New York 10018 

Consult the following reference 
sources for recent articles and 
books conc<5rning recreation for 
mentally retarded persons: 

Mental Retardation Abstracts ? 

Research in Education. Educa ^ 
tional Resources Informa - 
tion Center (ERIC ) r and 

Challenge , a newsletter pub- 
lished by the American 
Association for Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation, Unit on 
Programs for the Handi- 
capped . 
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mentation; (3) lack of public awareness regarding re- 
creational requirements and availability of existing 
services; (4) logistical problems such as inadequate 
resources for transporting handicapped persons to 
needed programs? and (5) not enough financial support 
for modifying existing facilities or establishing new 
recreational areas and programs • 

The inadequate number of recreational programs in com- 
munities seems to stem from the complicated set of prob- 
lems which must be solved before starting such programs, 
rather than from apathetic recreational personnel or 
volunteers. Too often, professionals who want to get 
involved are unaware of existing problems and unfamiliar 
with the resources available for attacking them. And, 
many times, professionals in the field of recreation 
are unprepared for the complex challenges associated 
with mental retardation. 

In addition, the average citizen does not understand the 
recreational needs of mentally retarded persons and is 
therefore not in a position to provide the necessary sup- 
port for programs. The problem of public awareness is 
made more complex by the fact that the majority of 
mentally retarded individuals are found among the poor, 
urban and rural disadvantaged and the aging. The Presi- 
dent's Committee on Mental Retardation (1968) estimates 
that some 75 percent of our nation's mentally retarded 
citizens reside in uiban and rural low-income areas. 
More comprehensive preparation of professionals is needed 
for work in inner-city neighborhoods and rural areas 
where problems of securing transportation, appropriate 
facilities and community support may be very hard to 
deal with. 



What Part Has The Parent-Volunteer Movement Played? 

Early programs of education and habilitation for mental- 
ly retarded persons contained few provisions for recrea- 
tion, and prior to the mid-1940' s, such activity was 
primarily restricted to re£;idential institutions. In 
the residential setting, recreation was used to preserve 
order, maintain morale, anc' prevent boredom. Thus, 
it was principally viewed as a means to prevent be- 
havior problems (Witt, 1971) . 

Following World War II, recreation became increasing- 
ly recognized as beneficial and practical for all 



FILMS: GENERAL 



Caat No Shadow 

(16 iron. Color and • 
Sound. 27 minuteo) 

Shows wide rargo of 
recreation activities 
for physically and 
mentally disabled parti- 
cipants, at Recreation 
Center for the Handi- 
capped in San Krancii^co. 

Professional Arcs* Inc., 
Box 8484 

Universal City, California 



Recreation for the Handicapped 

(16 mm, Color and 
Sound, 23 minutes) 

Shov's program, over sev<- 
oral months, serving 
varied ages of disabled, 
rilmod by Stanford Uni- 
versity film group. 

Recreation center for the 

Handicapped 
Great Highway near Slot.: 

Boulova rd 
San Francisco, California 
94105 



Recreation Activites for 
Mentally Retarded Children 
(A Community Enterprise ) 

(16 mm. Color 4nd 
Sound. 28 minutes) 

Presents summer recrea- 
tion program including 
games, crafts, music^ 
swimming, etc. 

West Hartford Recrea- 
tional Department 

West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut 06107 



You're Jt 

(16 mm. Color and 
SouTid, 20 minutes) 

Emphasizes the importance 
of recreation as a means 
of educating mentally re- 
tarded persons. 

KacDonald Training Center 

Foundation 
4424 Tampa Bay Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 33614 



Recreation and Occupational 
Therapy 

(16 mm, Blac)c and White, 
Sound, 13 minutes) 

Adapted activities suited 
for patients with limited 
mobility or physical dis- 
ability. 

Audio-Visual Media Center 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 99163 



Recreation Center for the 
Handicapped 

(16 rnm. Color and 
Sound, 23 minutes) 

Shows a center providing 
a year-round prqairftin ./or 
the severely handicapped. 

Mrs. Horris Pomcroy, Dir. 
Recreation Center for the 

Handicapped 
Great Highway near Sloat 

Boulevard 
San Francisco, Cjilifornia 
94105 
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retarded persoPo. Although the enormity of the need 
hampered the expansion of recreational services, the 
parent-volunteer movement, which came into being at 
this tiiue, was the catalyst for stimulation of renewed 
intej.est in this area. 

Recreation is a top priority for programming by many 
state and local ARC units. Before 1950, there were 
few educational, vocational, rehabilitation and diag- 
nostic programs, and the local Associations did not 
have the professional resources to develop these ser- 
vices. However, responding to the need for some type 
of immediate action to prevent wasting the potential of 
retarded children and adults, a sizable number of ARC 
units started recreational programs in many areas of 
the United States. Through the leadership of the NARC 
movement, cooperative agreements with a variety of com- 
munity agencies have since provided the backbone for 
recreation services which exist even today. 

In October, 1964, the NARC Board of Directors adopted 
the following statements to provide direction in recrea- 
tional program development: 

1. Recreation is a vital factor in contributing 
to the total growth and welfare of the mental- 
ly retarded individual. 

2. The mentally retarded are entitled to be in- 
cluded in public and community recreation 
programs. Special programs geared to meet 
the varying needs, ages, intellectual levels, 
etc., should be provided for those who find 
it difficult to participate in the existing 
community programs. 

3. Recreation programs for the mentally retarded 
should be under the supervision of profession- 
al recreation leaders who have an optimistic 
insight into the expectations possible with the 
mentally retarded as well as their limitations. 

4. Recreation programs sponsored by associations 
for retarded children should, wherever possible, 
be established and operated on a demonstration 
basis with the objective of involving the ap- 
propriate agency in the community at the ear- 
liest possible date. 
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5. Institutions of higher education should be 
encouraged to include courses related to re- 
creation and physical education for the men- 
tally retarded in their special education, 
physical education, and recreation curricula • 

6. NARC units have the responsibility to cooper- 
ate with and encourage the local directors 

of existing recreation programs for the men- 
tally retarded to establish the best possible 
standards of operation. The National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children will cooperate 
actively with the National Recreation and Park 
Association, the American Camping Association, 
and other public and private agencies to a- 
chieve this goal. 

7. The recreation program for the mentally re- 
tarded should encompass a wide spectrum of 
activities as offered in programs for all 
citizens of the community. The progreim should 
include year-round activities (scouting, can- 
teems, hobbies, etc.) as well as seasonal ones 
(camping and baseball). 

8. Both the professional staff and volunteers 
should be given orientation prior to the start 
of the recreation program« In addition, pro- 
vision should be made for inservice training 
to be given to both the volunteers and pro- 
lessional staff. 

Since these statements were adopted, significant advance- 
ments in the field* of recreation have occurred. For ex- 
ample, university programs for recreation professions 
have expanded markedly over the last several years. 
There has also been an increase in the number of active 
recreation committees at both state and local levels of 
the ARC. 

A resolution was adopted by the voting delegates at the 
1972 NARC Annual Convention in Montreal regarding the 
provision of recreational services for mentally retard- 
ed and other developmentally disabled persons. (See 
Appendix A) . The essence of the resolution is that 
mentally retarded citizens should have equal access to 
pxiblicly supported recreational facilities, and that 
public recreation agencies should do everything within 
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Rational society for Crippled 

Children and Adults. 

Directory of Oxmos for 
the Handicapped . Chicago: 
National Society for 
Crippled Children and - 
Adults, 1967. 

This is a listing of 
resident cainps in the 
United States and Can- 
ada serving handicapped 
children and adults. 



Orxak, L.K. et al 

pay camping and Leisure Time 
Recreation Activities for the 
Mentally Retarded . Bridgeport, 
Connecticut: Parents and 
Friends of Mentally Retarded 
Children of Bridgeport, Inc., 
196^. 



national Easter Seal Society 
for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

(2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois) — 
information to assist in 
planning and implementing 
a camp program. 

national Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Society, National Recrea- 
tion and ParX Association 

(1601 North Kent Street, 
Arlington, Virginia) — 
information concerning camp- 
ing in general and lists 
of camps in operation. 



FILMS: CAMPING 



An introduction to the 
need for day camp acti- 
vities. 

Painter, G. 

Physiological Analysis of 
Camp Activities in Selected 
Kennedy Foundation Sponsored 
Camps for the Mentally Re- 
tarded . {Jrbana, Illinois: 
Illinois Univetsity, Institute 
for Research on Exceptional 
Children, 196S. 

Recreation activities 
observed at six summer 
campn are reported. 



ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF 
CAMPING INFORMATION 



American c^u y ing Association 

(Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana) —list of existing 
camps known to the Associa- 
tion and materials on planning 
and implementing a camp pro- 
gram. 

Boy Scouts of America 

(New BrunswicJc, New Jersey) 
information on site and 
facility development and 
scout camping for mentally 
retarded persons. 



Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation 
(719 13th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005) — in- 
formation available regarding 
guidelines for camping pro- 
grams and listings of camps 
10V operating in your state 
or area. 



New Experiences for Mentally 
Retarded Children 

(16 mm. Black and White, 
Sound, 36 minutes) 

A summer camping experience 
for aeverely retarded chil- 
dren is described. 

Film Production Service 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 

partners in Play 

(16 mm. Black and White, 
Sound, 15 minutes) 

Demonstrates how an institution 
and community recreation de- 
partment can cooperate to offer 
a day camp progreun. 

National Medial Audiovisual 
Center (Annex) Station K 
Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

yhese. My Brethren 

Depicts the educational bene- 
fits of camping in the woods. 

Gregory Productions 

260 Carmel Avenue 

Jackson, Mississippi 39204 

Time la for Taking 

(16 mm. Color and Sound, 
23 minutes) 

Focuses on Camp Kenton, a 
residential camp in Middle- 
burg, Virginia. 

Psychological Cinema Register 
Audio-Visual Aids LibrairY 
Pennsylvania State University 
University park, Pennsyl- 
vania 16802 

To I/ightgn the Shadows 

(16 mm. Black and White, 
Sound, 21 minutes) 

Emphasizes that day camp 
programs are in an area of 
need of further development. 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 



their power to make their facilities adaptable to the 
needs of mentally retarded and other handicapped per- 
sons. 

The NARC Recreation Conimittee has disseminated the re- 
solution to many key agency and governmental repiresen- 
tatives and mecits periodically with such groups as the 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation, American 
Association of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, National Recreation & Park Association, and Bur- 
eau of the Interior's Division of Outdoor Recreation. 
The Committee intends to continue its advocacy role 
at the national level through similar actions while it 
simultaneously develops information resources and other 
aids for state and local ARC use. 



How Can State and Local ARC Units Help? 

Considerable planning and re-evaluation of services is 
currently underway in every state which will markedly 
shape the type of programs provided for mentally retard- 
ed and handicapped persons during the remainder of this 
decade. It is important, therefore, that knowledgeable 
consultation and input be provided now to relevant pub- 
lic and private agencies in order that the service sys- 
tems developed in the next several years will indeed be 
appropriate and effective. The materials which follow 
address themselves to this need and suggest action steps 
which can lead to increased use of interagency resources 
to achieve normalizing recreation cervices. 



RECREATION COMMITTEE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS - There is 
a need for Recreation Committees at both the state and 
local levels to achieve a workable statewide program of 
recreation for all mentally retarded citizens. Although 
their functions may differ somewhat, the activities of 
committees at both levels should be complementary and 
provide a consolidated effort in the areas of recreation 
development, expansion and monitoring. 

— Organizing the Committee : The first step is to recruit 
a dynamic, interested chairman who is committed to de- 
veloping a comprehensive program of recreational services 
for all retarded citizens, not just the children of the 
membership • Where it is possible, the chairman should 
be a person who is knowledgeable in the field of recrea- 



SWIMMING 



American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 

t»earning to Get Along in 
the Water. Journal og 
Health. Physical Education 
and Recreation , 1966, 37, 
35-36 . 

An article dealing 
specifically with swim- 
ming for mentally retard- 
ed persons, with list o£ 
auggestions on starting 
programs and teaching 
techniques. 

Aawrican Rod Cross. 

Swimming for the Handicapped . 
Washington, O.C. : American 
Red Cross, 1955. 

This Is an instructor's 
manual for organizing 
swiiToning programs and 
teaching the handicapped 
to swim. 

Braaten, J. & Lee. !• 

SwimmincT Program for the 
Trainable Retarded . Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada: Canadian 
Association for Retarded 
Children, n/d. 

A set of teaching manuals 
including lesson plans 
and information on or- 
ganizing and conducting 
swinuning programs. 



Bundschuh, E.L. et al 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
to Swim. Mental Retardation , 
1972, 10. 3, 14-17. 

Presents a modification 
of the Gabrielsen Total 
Push-Kick Method for 
teaching preschool chil- 
dren to swim. 

Council for National Cooperation 

in Aquatics. 

Water Fun for Everyone . Nev 
York: council for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, 1966. 

Describes numerous ii*ater 
games and activities. 



Berdie, J.F. 

Swimming for the Hdndicappc:* 
Children. Recreation . 1955. 
February, 84-85. 

An article describing 
a swimming program for 
the handicapped in 
Manchester, Connecticut. 

Miles, N.R. 

SwiiTTnino Teghnig tmi g for chil- 
dren with Learning Disabili * 
tie£. Chicago: Develoomental 
Learning Katerials, 19*70. 

This is a manual for 
teaching swimming to 
children with Learn- 
ing disabilities. 



Robinson, F.M. et al 

Basic Guide for Volun- 
teers in Teaching 
PhysicalTy Handicapped 
Children to Swim . 
Boston: Easter Seal 
Society of Massachusetts, 
n/d. 

Presents a variety 
of instructional ideas 
for volunteers and 
instructors. 

Streva, J. 

How to Teach Handicapped 
Children to Swim. Parka 
and Recreation . 1966, 
«Iune, 502-503. 

This article i^Jcludes 
teaching hints and in- 
formation on adaptions 
necessary for different 
handicapping conditions. 

Onited Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion. 



Swimming for the Cerebral 
Palsied . New York: 
l/nitcd Cerebral Palsy 
lissociation, n/d. 

Provides an outline of 
a complete swiiraning 
program for the cere- 
bral palsied individual. 



Council for National Cooperation 
in Aquatics and American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 

A Practical Guide for Toash - 
inq the Mentally Retarded to 
Swim » Washington, D.C. : 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrca- 
tion, 1969. 

This 9uide Is a composite 
of the ideas and experi- 
ences of many individuals 
Who have taught mentally 
retarded persons to swim. 



FILMS: SWIMMING 



Splash 



(16 mm. Color and Sound* 
28 minutes) . 

KateiT learning activities 
for the severely retarded 
and multiply handicapped. 

Documentary rilms 
3217 Trout Gulch Road 
Aptos, California 95003 
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tion. However, if he is a good organizer, he can skill- 
fully delegate responsibilities and utilize the exper- 
tise of professionals and other persons interested in 
the field. 

— Committee Structure ; The Recreation Committee should 
be representative of the ARC membership, and the various 
recreational programs in which the unit might be engaged^ 
as well as of the state or local community at large. Re- 
presentatives of other voluntary agencies, service or- 
ganizations and public departments of recreation should 
be considered as potential members in forming the com- 
mittee. If these persons are unable to serve as mem- 
bers, they should be asked to serve in a consultative 
capacity. However, it is suggested that the Committee 
be kept to a manageable size, i.e. approximately five 

to seven members. 

Committee members should be appointed in the manner con- 
sistent with the ARC constitution and by-laws. The se- 
lection of the members requires careful consideration 
of the charge to the Committee given by the unit's Board 
of Directors and President. Selection, of course, should 
always be made on the basis of individual ability^ in - 
terest and the willingness to accept responsibility for 
necessary assignments and work . 

— Coordinating Committee Ac t ivities ; Programming for 
retarded persons must be viewed as a team effort in- 
volving many different prograimnatic aspects if a mean- 
ingful li.fe-long plan of training and habilitation for 
retarded persons is to be achieved. Therefore, it is 
essential that the Recreation Committee work closely 
with other program committees, including the Education, 
Residential Services, Vocational Rehabilitation, Re- 
ligious Services, Poverty, Public Relations and Publicity 
Committees. The Recreation Committee should also be 
involved with other committees in ARC governmental af- 
fairs activities to ensure a united legislative program. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR STATE RECREATION COMMITTEES - 
Within the policies of the organization, the state Re- 
creation Committee must; (1) take the initiative in 
assessing statewide needs in the area of recreation; 
(2) maintain liaison with other relevant state organ- 
izations and agencies; and (3) establish a comprehen- 
sive plan which will ensure recreation services for all 
retarded citizens. The Committee should further serve 
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OUTDOOR 
RECREATION, 
PARKS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 



B«nnon« J.J. 

Problem Solving in 
Recreation and Parks . 
Snglewood Ciiffs» 
New Jersey: Prentice- 
Ball, 1972. 

Provides guidelines 
to help park and re- 
creation personnel 
develop new approaches 
to the problems they 
may encounter. 



Smith, J.W. et al. 

Outdoor Education . 

Bnglevood Cliffs, New Jersey: 

Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

The varied aspects of 
outdoor recreation and 
a broad program that 
covers public and vol- 
untary agencies is dis- 
cussed. 



Sttr«au of Outdoor Recreation. 
Outdoor Recreation Plan - 
ning for the Handicapped . 
Washington, D.C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967. 

The requirement that 
handicapped be given 
special consideration 
as a prerequisite to 
state participation in 
the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Program 
is discussed. 



Georgia Departnient o£ State Parka. 
Outdoor Recreation Facilities 
for the Disabled . 
Atlanta, Georgia: Georgia 
Department of State Parks, 
1966. 

Presents a plan for a 
centrally located state 
park designed to meet 
the needs of physically 
handicapped persons. 



Miller, P.L. 

Creative Outdoor Play Areas . 
Cnglewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

£mp!iasizes the ^ 'nprove- 
ment of play ar - s pro- 
vided on school lites, 
municipal and cc ;nty 
parks, and in uroan mini- 
parks . 



FILMS: OUTDOOR RECREATION, 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 



New Concepts in Children's plav 
Areas . 

(Filmstrip, 80 frames, sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 33-1/3 
rpm record) . 

Shows innovations in playground 
design to meet children's de- 
velopmental, needs. 

AsMC^jiated Film Services 
3419 Host Magnolia 
Burbank, California 91S0S 



Orange County Board of 

Public Instruction. 

An Adaptive Playground 
for Physically Disabled 
Children with Perceptual 
Deficits . Washington, 
D.C.: Office of Education 
(DHEW), Bureau of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educa- 
feion, 1969. 

Describes equipment 
and architectual as- 
pects of a specialized 
play area for physical- 
ly handicapped pre- 
school children with 
perceptual deficits. 
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as a primary resource to the local ARC Recreation Com- 
mittees. Services to the local units should include 
consultation, information dissemination, training and 
coordination of ARC recreation efforts throughout the 
state. 

— Action Steps for State ARC Units : 

e Obtain the names of key stF^te agencies or 
persons responsible and/or potentially re- 
sponsible for statewide recreation services • 
Examples of relevant agencies would include: 

State Recreation and Parks Commission ^ 

Department of Parks and Forestry 

Department of Recreation 

— Department of Community Affairs 

Environmental Protection and Recrea- 
tion 

State Recreation and Parks Society 

• Survey other state social service, education- 
al, commercial or religious organizations re- 
garding their potential for contributing to 
the expansion of recreational opportunities. 
Examples of appropriate agencies and organi- 
zations to survey would include: 

State Department of Education 

Volunteer Agencies such as YMCA or YWCA 

— Council of Churches 
Chamber of Commerce 

Service Clxibs and Fraternal Organizations 

• Compile information regarding existing pol- 
icies that govern the delivery and administra- 
tion of recreation services in your state. 

• Disseminate NARC resolutions and publications 
regarding the provision of recreation services 



PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
FITNESS & 
SPORTS 



American Association for 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

Special Fitness Test 
Manual for the Mentally 
Retarded . Washington, 
D.C* : American Associa^ 
tion for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
1968. 

A Witness test with 
national norms based 
on 4,200 retarded 
persons between the 
ages of 8 and 18, 



American Association for 
Bealth, Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

Physical Activities for 
the Mentally Retarded . 
•Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health* 
Physical Education and Ro- 
creation* 1968. 

Contents describe 
(a ) net , racket , and 
paddle; (2) rolling* 
pushing, throwing* 
and catching; and 
(3) striking and kick- 
in9 activities. 



American Association for 
Health* Physical Education 
and Recreation and The Joseph 
p. Kennedy Jr. Foundation. 

Special Olympics Instruc- 
tional Manual-For BoQin - 
ners to Champions . 
Washington, D.C. : Ameri- 
can Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Re- 
creation, 1972. 

Developed primarily for 
use by volunteers and 
teachers of mentally 
retarded youngsters. 
Covers activities, 
methods, teaching/ 
coaching hints and pro- 
gressions for condition- 
ing and fitness. 

Conover, D. 

Physical Education for the 
Mentally Retarded. Focus 
On Exceptional Children . 
1972, 3* 8. 



An article describing 
the importance of physi- 
cal education with sug- 
gestions for movement 
activities and equipment. 



Daniels, A«S. & Davies, E*A. 

Adapted Physical Education . 
Principlog and Practices of 
Physical Education for Ex - 
ceptional Students . New Vorks 
Harper and Row* 196S. 

A guide which shows how 
physical education activ- 
ities may be adapted for 
exceptional children 
al school levels. 



Davis, p.A. 

Teachinc r Physical FHucation 
to Mentally Retarded Children . 
Minneapolis* Minnesota: 
T.S. Denison and Co.* 1968. 

Methods for teaching 
physical education to 
mentally retarded chil- 
dren are presented. 

Fait, H.F. 

Special Physical Education . 
Adapted, Corrective, Devel- 
opmental . Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania t w,a. Sanders 
Co., 1967, 

Written for prospective 
physical education 
teachers in a variety 
of settings. 



r«it* H.F. 

Curriculum Guide for 
Teaching Physical Edu - 
cation to the Profoundly 
and Severely Retarded . 
Mansfield Depot, Connec- 
ticut! Mansfield Train- 
ing School, Department of 
Physical Education, 1969. 

A guide to physical 
education for pro- 
foundly and severely 
retarded persons. 



Hayden* F.L. 

Physical Fitness for the 
Mentally Retarded; A Man- 
ual for Teachers and Par - 
ents . Toronto 2B, Ontario, 
Canada: Metropoi itan Tor- 
onto Associat- ian for Re- 
tarded Children, 1964. 

This is a manual for 
testing and improving 
physical fitness. 



Herron, C«E. et al. 

A Compilation of Adapted 
Eouipment for Physically 
Handicapped Children: His- 
torical References and im - 
plications for Utilisation 
in Physical Education As a 
Component of Special Educa - 
j:ion . University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama, De- 
partment of Special Educa- 
tion* 1969. 

Contains a review of 
literature and list of 
equipment and apparatus. 



Sdappholz, L. (ed.) 

Physical Education for the 

.Physically Handicapped and 

Mentally Retarded . 

Mew London, Connecticut: 

Croft Educational Services* 

1969. 

A compilation of articles 
dealing with various as- 
pects of physical education 
for the handicapped and re- 
tarded which include prac- 
tical hints and suggestions 
for conducting programs. 
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to appropriate state agencies. Develop your 
own resolution or policy statements to com- 
plement NARC statements.. 

• Visit several representative recreational 
facilities to examine the ways in which ser- 
vices are actually being delivered. To fa- 
cilitate your evaluation^ review: (1) the 
Accreditation Council for Mentally Retarded 
Standards related to recreation in community 
and residential facilities; and (2) the Amer- 
ican Institute Standards pertaining to bar- 
rier-free architecture which are reprinted for 
your convenience in Appendix B. 

• Develop a comprehensive plan of action for es- 
tablishing a continuous working relationship 
with state agency personnel. Remember to 
discuss the plan with your State Developmental 
Disability Council or seek representation on 
the Council. 

• Since federal funding for all programs is 
often changing, contact the Department of 
Health/ Education and Welfare and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation regional offices for 
information pertaining to current funding pat- 
terns for recreation programming. The addres- 
ses of these regional offices are contained 

in Appendix C. 

• Work in close liaison with your Governmental 
Affairs Committee to make recommendations for 
endorsement or resistance to legislation. 

• Keep local ARC units informed of State Recrea- 
tion Committee activities through a periodic 
newsletter or other communication device. 

• Use newsletters r brochures and other public 
information devices to encourage parents of 
mentally retarded persons, including those 

who are nor members of the Association, to take 
advantage of existing recreational areas, 
facilities and programs which you have identi- 
fied in your state. 

• Encourage universities to develop training 
programs to improve the recreational skills 
of professionals and parents. 



Ui«%rendahl» B. 

Exercises for the Montallv 
Retarded. Swarthmore, Pen- 
sylvania: A.C. Croft, Inc., 
1967. 

^his manual outlines de«- 
velopmental sequences and 
describes exercises and 
physical activities appro- 
priate to attain thes^ 
developmental objectives* 



IfcCowan, L.L. 

It Is Ability That Counts . 
Olivet, Michigan: The Olivet 
College Press, Olivet College, 
1972. 

A training manual on 
therapeutic riding for 
the handicapped. 



Peters, R. 

Bullseyel OutlooX , 1970, 
1* 4, 3. 

Describes an adapted 
archery instruction pro- 
grsim for mentally retarded 
persons. 



Seajnan, J. A. 

Right Up Their Alley. 
Teaching Excentional Childr^n ^ 
1973, 5, 4r 196-198. 

Describes an innovative 
approach for teaching 
bowling to moderately re- 
tarded persons. 



Voas, D.G. 

Physical Education Curriculiun 
for the Mentally Handicapsod , 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1971, Bulletin Mo. 2102. 

Discusses philosophy and 
purpose of physical educa- 
tion and includes practical 
games, sports, and recrea- 
tional activities to de- 
velop. 



PIUIS: PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, FITNESS & 
SPORTS 



So They Move i 

(16mm, BlacX and 
White, Sound, 19 
Rdnutes) . 

Use of creative play, 
in specially designed 
environment, with physi- 
cally disabled children. 

Atidlo-Visual Center 
Michigan State University 
Bast Lansing* Michigan 
48624 



A Demonstration Lesson in 
Physical Education ; 

(16mm, Black and White, 
Sound, 28 minutes). 

Depicts approaches and 
techniques in physical 
education. 

HEA Audio Visual Depart- 
ment 

National Education Associ- 
ation 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



A Dream to Grow On i 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
28 minutes) . 

About 1968 Chicago Special 
Olympics. 

Bono Film Service 
3132 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



gvervbody wina a 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
22 minutes) . 

Discusses physical educa- 
tion which assists in )ceep- 
ing every child actively in- 
volved in learning and shows 
how activities are presented 
in developmental sequence. 

Bradley Wright Films 
309 W.Duane Avenue 
San Gabriel, California 
91775 



Ei» Look Us Oven 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
23 minutes) . 

Features Canadian Special 
Olympics, J^ne, 1969. 

Association-Industrial Film 
333 Adelaide Street, West, 
Third Floor 
Toronto, Canada 



Just for the Pun of It t 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
19 minutes) . 

Demonstration of a series of 
motor skills and the purpose 
of each physical education 
exercise. 

AIMS 

Instructional Media Service 
P.O. Box 1010 

Bollywood* California 90028 



patterns! 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
17 minutes) . 

Demonstrates how motor de- 
velopment is promoted and 
how physical fitness is im- 
proved. 

Educational Service Csnter 
Region XIII 
7504 Tracor Lane 
Attstini Texas 78721 
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• Compile a list of recreation consultants who 
would voluntarily assist in training efforts 
to upgrade the quality of recreation programs 
and services of local ARC units. 

• Involve agency representatives in recreation 
conferences, workshops or training seminars 
in order to promote interagency cooperation 
and coordination. 

• Devote a portion of the state convention pro- 
gram to relevant areas of recreation. Offer 
a workshop for parents designed to help them 
use recreation activities in the home, and to 
promote leisure time opportunities in the 
community. 

• Develop cooperative working relationships 
with civic and fraternal organizations that 
can provide valuable financial and volunteer 
resources. A list of such organizations is 
presented in Appendix D. 

• Determine the location of "barrier-free" fa- 
cilities for physically handicapped persons 
and be sure to specify where facilities are 
located, who to contact and how ARC units 
can best utilize the facilities. 

• Prepare a public information leaflet to alert 
parents, professionals and concerned citizens 
to the need for expanded recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

• Use news releases and announcements at public 
meetings to publicize the meritorious efforts 
of outstanding agency or organization recrea- 
tion projects in order to reinforce their ef- 
forts. 

• Participate in NARC's Annual Fitzhugh Boggs 
Award program to identify outstanding ARC and 
non-ARC programs deserving national recogni- 
tion. Additional information on the Boggs 
Award is contained in Appendix E. 
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The Promise of Play ; 

(16nmi, Color and Sound, 
22 minutes) . 

Illustrates a number of acti- 
vities wherein the physical 
education program serves to 
motivate all those who work 
with the handicapped. 

Bradley Wright Films 

309 North Duane Avenue 

San Gabriel, California 91775 



TO Taate Victory ; 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
16 minutes) . 

Story of fourteen lx)ys 
from Parsons State School 
who participated in South- 
west Regional Special Olym- 
pica« 

Audio-Visual Department 
Parsons State Hospital and 

Training Center 
Parsons* Ksnsas 67357 



Buffalo Public Schools. 

Art Projects and Activities 
for the Mentally Retarded . 
Buffalo, New Yorlcs Buffalo 
Public Schools, Division of 
Curriculum Evaluation and 
Devolopment, 1969. 

Forty-two art activities 

are suggested for use 

with mentally retarded 
children* 



Corkin, H.S. 

Instant Art Lesson Plans. 
Dubuque, towat Kendall/ 
Hunt, 1973. 

A photo-illustrated man- 
ual which provides de- 
scriptions of 60 art 
projects appropriate for 
mentally retarded and 
elementary school students. 



cox. A.M. 

Arts and Crafts Are More Than 
Fun in Special Education . 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1970. 

Enrichment techniques in- 
volving arts and crafts 
for exceptional children 
are described. 



ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 



Alexander, D.W. 

Arta and Crafts for Students 
with Learning Difficulties . 
Elwyn, Pennsylvania: Elwyn 
Institute^ 1968. 

Directions and materials 
for a number of arts and 
crafts projects are pre- 
sented. 



D«umgartner, B.B. & Shultz, J.B. 

Reaching the Retarded Through 
Art . Johnstown, Pennsylvania: 
Mafex Associates, Inc., 1969. 

Included in this manual 
on art instruction is a 
wide variety of suggested 
projects and activities* 



Blessing* K.r. 

A Potpourri of Ideas for 
Teachers of the Mentally 
Retarded . Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction, 1966. 



Directions and Illustra- 
tions for arts and crafts 
ideas comprise most of 
this booklet* 



Gingland, D. 

Expressive Arts for the Mental- 
ly Retarded . Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, 1967. 

Contains articles on arts 
and crafts in addition to 
music, dance, dramatics 
and other expressive arts. 



Hollander, C.K. 

Creative Opportunities 
for the Retarded Child . 
Mew York: Doubleday, 1971. 

A series of six book- 
lets covering creative 
opportunities, print- 
making, drawing and 
painting, clay and di- 
mensional media, weav- 
ing, and woodworking. 



Siindflay, Z. 

Art Is for All ; Arts and 
Crafts for Less Able Chil - 
dren . New York: Taplinger 
Publishing Co., 1968. 

Art activities involv- 
ing numerous materials 
are illustrated. 



Pattemore, A.W. 

Arts and Crafts for Slow 
Learners » Jnstructor Hand - 
book Series . Dansvillc, 
New York: The Instructor 
Publications, 1969. 

Describes successful 
projects used in spe- 
cial education art 
classes. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR LOCAL RECREATION COMMITTEES - 
Local governments in thousands of communities have em- 
ployed personnel to provide recreation services for their 
citizens. In communities which have an organized recrea- 
tion department or commission, recreation programs for 
the retarded and other disabled persons should be organ- 
ized as an integral part of existing community recreation 
programs. These programs are conducted by Park and Re- 
creation Departments, City Recreation Commissions, Pub- 
lic Schools, and other governmental districts or piablic 
agencies. Regardless of the type of public program 
provided in your community, the local ARC unit must ac- 
tively work to (1) ensure the maximum inclusion of re- 
tarded individuals in existing projects? (2) catalyze 
the further expansion of public supported programs? 
and (3) continually monitor the quality of services. 

In communities which do not have a well-organized re- 
creation program, it may be necessary for the local 
ARC to initiate a demonstration program in concert with 
other public or voluntary agencies. The range of pos- 
sible recreation projects is wide, varying from elabor- 
ate programs to easily organized and administered ac- 
tivities including : (1) swimming? (2) day and residen- 
tial camping and/or camperships? (3) bowling? (4) track 
and field events? (5) scouting for the handicapped? 
(6) arts and crafts? (7) dancing and folk games? (8) 
trips of interest? and (9) social clxibs. An important 
aspect of such programming, however, should always be 
to teach mentally retarded persons the proper use of 
community facilities such as public parks and playgrounds, 
theatres, bowling centers, and other recreational re- 
sources. « 

Before initiating a new program or demonstration pro- 
ject, the unit should conduct a survey to determine the 
number of retarded persons who could be expected to 
participate in such a program, and to identify the 
special recreational interests of parents and others 
who will serve as volunteers. The local public schools 
may be a valuable resource in helping to identify poten- 
tial participants and particular areas of need. 

Because a site for carrying on recreation activities is 
essential, available space in public, private, commer- 
cial and other voluntary agencies' facilities should 
also be explored before embarking upon a new program. 
Churches and synagogues are particularly good resources 



Schmidt, A. 

Craft Projects for Slow 
Learners . Now York: 
John Day Co., 1968 

Provides suggections and 
instructions for the un* 
•killed teacher involved 
in teaching crafts to fflild* 
ly retarded students. 



Special Education Curriculum De- 
velopment Center. 

Art Integration! A Teaching 
Program for the Mentally Re *' 
tarded . Dos Moines, lowat 
Iowa State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1969. 

This is intended as an 
aid to the teacher in 
integrating art into other 
subject matter. 

Taylor, P. et al. 

Creative Art Tasks for Children * 
Denver, Colorado: Love publ:.sh- 
ing Co., 1970. 

A developmental sequence 
of 146 tasks is presented. 



Uhlin, D.M. 

Art for Exceptional Chilcren . 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brcwn 
Company Publishers, 1972. 

A discussion dealinc with 
the multitude of intsr- 
relationshxps regarcin? 
the physical, emoticnal* 
and rational forces with 
which the individual fcrrs 
his reality, through the 
use of art teaching and 
therapy. 



ftrts and Crafts for the Slow 
Unearne d 

(16mm, Black and White, 
Sound, 27 minutes). 

Shows value and contribu- 
tion of arts and crafts to 
total development. 

SNS Education Films 
3031 Kallin Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
90808 



Painting Is Lovlng t 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
21 minutes) . 

Self-expression through art 
for moderately retarded chil- 
dren and adults. 

Charles C. Conrad Films 
3305 Cahuenga Blvd. West 
Hollywood, California 90028 



The Shape of a Leaf : 

(16mm, Black and Whifce^ 
Color, and Sound, 
26 Minutes) . 

Creative approach to arts 
and crafts instruction with 
retarded children. 

Perkins School 
Lancaster, Hassachusetts 

01S23 



irycotf, J. 

Things to Make and Do » and 
Horo Things to Make and !>o . 
Racine, Wisconsin: Colder. 
Prers, Division of Western 
Publishing Co., 1969. 

Illustrations of a var- 
iety of crafts that can 
be pursued at home. 



FILMS: ARTS AND CRAFTS 



Art and the Exceptional Child : 

(16mm, Color and Sound, 
14 minutes) . 

Suggests ways art should play 
an important part in the cur- 
riculum of the exceptional 
child. 

William Littlt. 

9101 Patterson Avenue, Ho. 67 
Richmond, Virginia 23229 
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in this regard. Church facilities can readily be used 
to provide a center for social activities, and almost 
every church has access to play areas and other recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Units must further anticipate some of the following 
problems: (1) the need for financial support; (2) the 
need for public understanding and acceptance of the goals 
of the unit; (3) the need to attain active involvement 
of parents and volunteers; (4) the need for identifying 
competent recreation leadership; and (5) the need for 
sound information about appropriate recreational programs 
for mentally retarded persons. 

Units should be aware of two possible self-defeating traps 
which may be associated with the independent operation 
of recreation services. First, a local ARC unit can be- 
come so intensely involved with its own project that it 
loses sight of the broader purpose of providing a compre- 
hensive array of services for all mentally retarded cit- 
izens. Second, publicly supported agencies may give up 
their responsibility to provide appropriate services. 

Remember that even though a demonstration program has 
been transferred to another agency. Recreation Committee 
r esponsibilr tv does not end * The Committee and its ad- 
visory group must continue to work toward broadening 
the financial base of support for programs, and moni- 
toring the quality of services provided for its mental- 
ly retarded citizens. 

— Action Steps for Local ARC Units : 

• Formulate in writing the purpose of the Com- 
mittee . 

• Determine the steps agreed upon for attaining 
the Committee's objectives. 

• Review the suggested reading materials and 
other resources contained in this handbook 
and compile a library of literature and train- 
ing aids. 

• Maintain close communication with the State 
Recreation Committee to ensure a coordinated 
state plan. 



TOYS, GAMES 
& EQUIPMENT 



Abbatt, P. 

New Toys for the Handicapped. 
Spec ial Sducat ion » 1966, 55, 
5, 12. 



Buist, C.A. & Schulman, J.L. 

Toys and Games for Education** 
ally Handicapped Childron . 



C. ThomaB, 1969. 

Comprehensive list of toys 
and play materials classi- 
fied as to general age 
level, sex interest, and 
intellectual skills. 



Doxward , B . 

Teaching Aids and Toys for 
Handicapped Children . 
Arlington, Virginia: The 
Council for Exceptional chil- 
dren » I960, 



Describes construction 
and use of pegboards, 
puzzles and other toys 
for deveIopini| size and 
space perception, color 
discriinination and read- 
ing and number readiness. 



Uhited Cerebral Palsy Association. 
Equipment Manual . New York: 
United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tion, 1969. 



FILMS: TOYS, GAMES 
AND EQUIPMENT 



Innovative Eguipmont and 
yentivo Activities for the^ 
Handicapped 2 

93 slides on different 
pieces of equipment; 
50 slides on variety of 
balance activities with 
improvised materials; 
34 slides on tire activi- 
ties; 

89 slides on physical edu- 
cation and recreation 
for the handicapped. 

Unit on Programs for the 

Handicapped 
AAHPER 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



A World of Playthings: 

Describes many ways of 
Using household materials 
to create playthings. 

Mrs. Mary Lewis 
c/o OCD-HEW 

Federal Office Building 
30 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, California 




94102 
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• Contact agencies in the community having re- 
sponsibility for recreation services as well 
as other public and voluntary organizations 
which currently, or potentially, could contri- 
bute to your recreation program • Such agencies 
and organizations includes 

City, township, or county Recreation and 
Parks Departments. 

Local voluntary youth service agencies; 
e.g., YMCA, YWCA, churches. Scouts, 
Boys ' Clubs , etc . 

— Commercial organizations; e.g., bowling 

centers, skating rinks, theatres, etc. 
« 

— Local fraternal or civic groups. 

• Initiate formal correspondence with the com- 
munity's policy-making body, such as the City 
Council or Commission, in order to explain the 
need for community recreation services and ob- 
jectives of your Committee. 

• Maintain continuous personal contact with the 
administrators of community recreation agencies 
in order to keep them fully advised of pro- 
gress and plans of the Committee. 

• Request a hearing before the community coun- 
cil or commission in the event problems or 
questions are encountered. 

• Work to ensure that the community recreation 
administrator, or his designate, assumes ad- 
ministrative authority over recreation pro- 
grams for retarded persons in the same manner 
as he does for all other recreation programs. 

• Keep the ptiblic informed of your continuing ef- 
forts through news releases to local newspa- 
pers, radio and television. Public recogni- 
tion of deserving persons or agencies for 
their outstanding worl; in areas of recreation 
can serve as one basis for such publicity 
efforts. 
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MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 



Alvin* J. 

Music for the Handicapped Child . 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 

Discusses the therapeutic 
value of music in the total 
development of handicapped 
children* 



Antey* J.w. 

Sing and Learn; Simple Songs 
and Rhythms That Retarded Chil - 
dren Can Enjoy While Learning 
Their Lessons . New York: John 
Day Co., 1965. 

Presents songs and rhythm 
exercises, illustrates the 
construction of rhythm 
instruments and ways of 
using the tape recorder. 



Canner, N. 

And A Time to Dance. Boston : 
Beacon Press, 1968." 

Describes the creative 
use of movement and dance 
with mentally retarded 
children. 



DoGpke, K.G. 

Retarded Children Learn to 
Sin^* Music Educators Journal , 
1967, 54, November, 89-91. 

Describes methods in- 
volved in teaching songs 
to moderately retarded 
students. 



Ginglend, D.R. & Stiles, W.E. 

Music Ac tivities for Retarded 
Children . Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1965. 

This is a handbook for 
teachers and parents 
working with moderately 
and mildly retarded chil- 
dren. 



Iowa State Department of 

Public Instruction. 

Mitaig for the EMR : 
Teacher' s Handbook . 
Des Moines, Iowa: Iowa 
University, Iowa City, 
Special Education Curri- 
culum Development Center, 
1969. 



Journal for special Education 
for the Mentally Retarded. Tips 
for Teachers: Some More Resource 
Material for Use in Curriculum 
Planning by Teachers of the Mental- 
ly Retarded. 

3nUTt\al for Special Education 
of the Mentally Retarded , 197,1, 
7. 2, 79-81 

Provides tips for teachers 
regarding music and dance 
for special class children. 



Littleton, A.C. & Grelle, M. 

Music and the Mentally Retarded. 
Journal for Special Education 
of the Mentally Retarded , 1971, 
7, 3, 171-175. 

Describes the benefits of 
music activities with men- 
tally retarded children. 



Music Educators Journal. Special 
Issues Music in Special Education. 

Music Educators Journal , 1972 » 

5, 8. 

This special issue contains 
a series of articles con- 
cerning the use of music 
in special education. 



Nordoff, P. & Robbins, C. 

Music Therapy in Special Educa - 
tion . New York : John Day Co . , 
1971. 

This book gives direction 
to teachers in choosing and 
arranging music materials; 
and In leading each kind 
of activity. 



Robins, R. & Robins, J. 

Educational Rhythmics for 
Mentally and Physically Handi- 
capped Children . New York: 
Association Press, 1968. 



Seale, T.F. 

Success in Small Doses: Music 
for the Retarded. 
Music Journal , 1969, 27, Novem- 
ber, 26. 



Strum, B.A. 

Music for the Mentally Retarded. 
^chool Music , 1970, 42, 
November, 65-67. 



Thref^her, J.H. 

A Music Workshop for Special 
Class Teachers. 
Exceptional Children , 1970, 
36, 9, 683-684. 

Describes a three-week 
workshop to assist spe- 
cial class teachers in 
using music more ef- 
fectively in their class- 
rooms* 



Wftigl, V. 

Music for the Retarded. 
^sic Journal , 1969, 27, 
January, 56-57. 



• As was the case with state committees, use 
public information media to encourage parents 
of mentally retarded persons, including those 
who are not members of the Association, to 
take advantage of existing recreational areas, 
facilities and programs. 

• Aggressively monitor existing programs and do 
not be content with isolated examples of qual- 
ity programs which may serve only a minority 
of mentally retarded individuals in your com- 
munity. Your goal should be full recreational 
opportunities for all mentally retarded per - 
sons regardless of age or functioning level . 

The above are only a few of the possible action steps 
for ARC Recreation Committees. They should be used to 
stimulate and/or guide the development of specific action 
plans which are appropriate to the unique needs and re- 
sources of your community or locale. 



Conclusion 

The preceding information and suggestions were intended 
to provide some broad guidelines for state and local 
Recreation Committees. The NARC Recreation Coimnittee 
is hopeful that this handbook will assist these commit- 
tees in establishing a full array of recreation programs 
throughout the nation. The NARC Recreation Committee 
is seeking reactions to this doc\mient from all ARC units 
and soliciting ideas and suggestions for future editions 
of this handbook. Please help us make this a viable 
document which will continue to be of use in the years 
to come. 



FILMS: MUSIC ACTIVITIES 



And A Time to Pance i 

(I6mm, Black and White, 
Sound* 10 minutes) • 

Dcrtonstrates use of creative 
movement with young retarded 
children. 

Commonwealth Mental Health 

Foundation 
4 Marlboro Road 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 



Show Met 

(I6mm, Black and White* 
Sound* 28 minutes) • 

Designed to promote the 
teaching of movement and 
rhythms . 

Universal Education and 

Visual Arts 
221 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 
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NARC RESOLUTION REGARDING INCLUSION OF 
APPENDIX A: MENTALLY RETARDED PERSONS IN FEDERALLY 
FUNDED RECREATION PROJECTS 



WHEREAS* recreational pursuits promote optimal physical health 
and provide a broad spectrum of educative and social learning ex- 
periences which assist persons to take their place in society as 
productive* well-adjusted adults* and 

WHEREAS* hundreds of millions of federal dollars are channeled 
annually to states and local municipalities for planning* acquisi*- 
tion and development of recreational facilities and programs* and 

WHEREAS* every citizen is entitled to participate and enjoy 
the benefits of such tax supported* public recreational facilities 
and programs* and 

WHEREAS* federal agencies have further recognized the need for 
regulatory standards to eliminate architectural barriers and other 
impediments to the full involvement of citizens with special recrea- 
tional needs such as the phyii|ically handicapped* and 

t WHEREAS* the special recreational needs of mentally retarded 

p«rBons* howeverv have not been adequately considered in tht9 past 
regarding operational programming* and 

WHEREAS* only a small proportion of the mentally retarded 
c<.tizens of this nation have actually been involved in existing tax 
aupported* public recreational facilities and programs; 

MOW, THEREFORE, BE IT R^OLVCD, that all future federally 
funded recreational projects must fully talce into consideration and 
provide for the special recreational needs of mentally retarded 
and other developvnentally disabled pe/rsons* and 

that hereafter* no municipality* organization or agency be eligible 
for continuing federal support unless their new recreational faci- 
lities conform to the ANSX teconmended standards for barrier-free 
architecture* and 

t 

that hereaftsr* where possible* existing facilities and structures 
should be modified to confirm to the ANSI recommended standards 
for barrier-free architecture* and 

that those municipalities* organizations or agencies currently oper- 
ating tax supported recreational programs not only provide appro- 
priate facilities and programs but also with parental support, 
actively seek the participation of mentally retarded persons and 
other developmentally disabled person/s in their progrzuns* and 

that recreational equipment iftdnufacturers* recreational planners 
and other professionals with potential impact on the field of 
recreational programming be dtiirtulated to design recreational facil- 
ities and equipment which will accommodate varying ages and degrees 
of retardation* and 

that NARC actively seek the fcooperation of other national organiza- 
tions such as the National Recreation and Parks Association* the 
American Association for Health* Physical Education and Recreation* 
united Cerebral Palsy* National Health Council and othera in its 
Efforts to catalyze and improve recreational opportunities for 
mentally retarded and other davelopnentally disabled persons* and 

that state and local ARC units be encouraged to closely monit.or the 
delivery of recreational services in their locales in order ^o 
•nsura that the needs of mentally retarded parsons are provided 
for aquitably. 

— Adopted by the Delegates at the 1972 Annual NARC 
Convention in Montreal* Canada 



AC/FMR RECREATION STANDARDS AND 
APPENDIX B: ANSI STANDARDS CONCERNING 
BARRIER FREE FACILITIES 



ACCREDITATION COUNCIL FOR FACILITIES FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

The following standards are reprinted from the Accreditation 
Council for Facilities for the Mentally Retarded, Residential 
Services Standards > This reprinted version is for illustra- 
tive purposes only since the standards are subject to periodic 
revision. Interested committee chairmen should contact the 
Program Director > AC/FM R, for further information at the fol- 
lowing address: 

Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals 
875 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



I. Standards for Community Agencies Serving Persons with 

Mental Retardation and Other Developmental Disabilities . 

2,6 RECREATION AND LEISURE 

DEFINITION: 

Recreation is the satisfying use of leisure time. Re- 
creation and leisure activities are elements of an 
individual '6 daily life in which participation may be 
planned, requested, or self-initiated to meet a basic 
need and to provide personal enjoyment. 

PRINCIPLES: 

Recreation services sshould provide for planned and super- 
vised activities designed to help meet specific, indi- 
vidual, personal and therapeutic needs in self-expression, 
social interaction, and entertainment? to develop skills 
and interests leading to enjoyable and satisfying use 
of leisure time; and to improve socialization and in- 
crease interaction with other community residents. The 
primary goal of recreation and leisure time activities 
should be to give individuals skills with which they 
can later exercise their own freedom in fulfilling lei- 
sure time pursuits in a normalizing mannex , Recreation 
and leisure time activities should also provide coping 
experiences that encourage emotional growth. A major 
objective of the recreation program should be the inte- 



gration of the developmentally disabled into the recreation 
mainstream of the community. Without special attention, 
some developmentally disabled persons may be excluded from 
community programs because they are not motivated to par- 
ticipate, are not physically able to participate, or do not 
have access to transportation. Programs should be designed 
to assure that all handicapped people will have opportunities 
to participate in planned recreation activities. 



STANDARDS : 

2.6.1 The agency provides, or obtains, recreation and 
leisure time activities that are designed to: 

.2.6.1.1 Allow the individual to choose whether or not 

to participate, and to choose the type of 
activity 7 

2.6.1.2 Develop skills and interests leading to 
* enjoyable and satisfying use of leisure 

time? 

2.6.1.3 Provide opportunities to be successful? 

2.6iil.4 Provide experiences that develop social in- 

teraction skills; 

2.6.1.5 Provide activities that promote physical 
and emotional health. 

2.6.1.6 Provide individualized therapeutic acti- 
vities for the alleviation of disabilities 
and the prevention of regression. 

2.6.2 Planning and organization of recreation programs 
and activities include: 

2^6.2.1 A specific set of objectives for each indi- 

vidual, based on his individual program 
plan? 

2.6.2.2 Assessment of the individual's abilities 

and performance level, to determine the type 
of recreational activities that are appro- 
priate? 



2.6. 2. 3 Grouping of individuals according to their 

expressed wishes and probable abilities; 

2 •6*2 .4 Careful selection of the method of presenta- 

tion in accordance with the abilities of the 
participants; 

2 .6 •2*5 Availability of and access to desired activi- 

ties; 

2 .6 .2 .6 Communication and coordination with other 
agencies to develop wider opportunities in 
programming ; 

2 .6 .2. 7 Opportunities to participate with non-handi- 
capped people; 

2*6 .2 .8 Attention to any fees that are charged to 

participants • 

2.6 • 3 Recreation activities provided by the agency are 

available to the develcpm^ntally disabled who are 
served by other agencies^ and to others who are 
not served by any direct program, through the 
provision of: 

2.6.3.1 After-school activities; 

2 .6 .3 .2 After-work and evening activities; 
2 .6 •3. 3 Weekend activities; 

2«6.3.4 Summer activities. 

2 •6.4 If generic, community recreation programs are not 

available to the developmentally disabled, the 
agency initiates action with appropriate agencies 
in order to make such programs available. 

2 .6 .4.1 The agency offers consultation services to 

generic agencies in developing and im- 
plementing programs for the developmentally 
disabled. 

2*6. 5 Recreation programs are available to severely and 
multiply-handicapped persons. 
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2.6.6 



The agency keeps the population that it serves in- 
formed of all recreation opportunities. 



II. Standards for Residential Facilities for the Mentally 
Retarded 

3.11 Recreation Services 

3.11.1 Recreation services should provide each resi- 
dent with a program of activities that: 

3.11.1.1 Promotes physical and mental health; 

3.11.1.2 Promotes optimal sensori-motor ^ cognitive ^ 
affective # and social development; 

3.11.1.3 Encourages movement from dependent to in- 
- dependent and interdependent functioning; 

3.11.1.4 Provides for the enjoyable use of leisure 
time. 

3.11.2 ^ The facility shall have a written statement 

of its recreation objectives for residents^ 

' consistent with: 

>- 

3.11.2.1 The needs of its residents; 

3.11.2.2 Currently accepted recreation principles 
and goals; 

3.11.2.3 The philosophy and goals of the facility; 

3.11.2.4 The services and resources the facility 
offers. 

3«J1.3 Recreation services availaible to the residen- 

tial facility should include: 

3.11.3.1 Recreation activities for the residents 

I 

3.11.3.2 Recreation counseling; 

3.11.3.3 Individual and group instruction of 
residents in recreation skills # to a- 
chieve maximum proficiency and develop 
-.\€adership potential ; 
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3. 11. 3.4 Therapeutic recreation; 



3.11«3.5 Education and consultation; 

3 • 11 .3 .6 Research and evaluation. 

3 .11 .4 Recreation activities available to the residents 

should include^ as appropriate to the size and 
location of the facility^ and as adapted to 
the needs of the residents being served: 

3.11.4.1 Excursions^ outings, and other trips to 
familiarize the residents with coinmunity^ 
facilities; 

3 .11 •4.2 Spectator activities, such as movies, 

television, sports events, and theatre; 

3.11.4.3 Participation in music, drama, and dance, 

such as rhythmics, folk dancing, community 
sings, group music sessions in tho living 
units, performance in music or dramatic 

' productions, performance in choral and in- 

strumental groups, and informal listening 

' to records or tapes; 

f 

3 .11 •4.4 Outdoor and nature experiences, including 

activities such as camping, hiking, and 
gardening; 

3.11.4.5 Team sports and lead -up activities; 

3.11.4.6 Individual and dual sports, such as bowl- 
ing, archery, badminton, horseshoes, 
miniature golf, bicycling, and shuf f leboard; 

3 .11 .4 .7 Hobbies, such as collecting, photography, 
model building, woodworking (including 
use of power tools), cooking, and sewing; 

3.11.4.8 Social activities, such as clubs, special 
interest and discussion groups, social danc- 
ing, cook-outs, parties, and games; 

3.11.4.9 Service clubs and organizations, such as 
leaders clubs. Scouting, 4-H» Junior Red 
Cross, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Hi-Y, 
Tri-Hi-Yf residential councils, and senior 
citizens clubs: 
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3.11»4.10 Aquatics^ including water play, swiituningi, 
and boating; 

3 .11 .4. 11 Arts and crafts, including a wide range 
of activities from simple to complex, 

from reproductive to creative, and consist- 
ent with activities found in the community; 

3.11.4.12 Physical fitness activities designed to 
develop efficient cardiovascular a! d car- 
diorespiratory functions, strength, en- 
durance, po\^3r, coordination, and agility, 
sufficient for both usual and extra demands; 

3.11.4.13 Library services for reading, listening, and 
viewing, such as looking at books, listen- 
i-ig to records and tapes, and viewing film 
strips and slides ? 

3.11.4.14 Celebration of special events, such as holi- 
days and field days; 

3.11.4.15 Winter activities, including snow sculpturej^ 
snow play, games and sports; 

3.11.4.16 Opportunities to use leisure time in 
activities of the resident's own choosing 
in an informal setting ynder minimal super- 
vision, such as a "drop-in center"; 

3 « 11. 4. 17 Frequent coeducational experiences, to pro- 
mote acceptable social behavior and enjoy- 
ment of social relationships; 

3.11o4.18 Activities for the nonambulatory, including 
the mobile and nonmobile. 

3.11.5 Maximum use should be made of all community 
recreation resources. 

3.11.6 Recreation counseling should be a continuous 
process that provides for: 

3.11.6.1 Modification of resident's recreation be- 
haviors ? 

3.11.6.2 Guidance to residents on how to find, reach, 
and utilize community recreation resources; 



3.11.6.3 



Family counseling in relation to recreation 
activities; 



3.11.6.4 Interpretation of residents' needs and 

abilities to community agencies. 

3.11.7 Therapeutic recreation, defined as purposive 
intervention, through recreation activities, 
to modify, ameliorate, or reinforce specific 
physical, emotional, or social behaviors, 
should include, as appropriate: 

3.11.7.1 Participation on an interdisciplinary 
team, to identify the habilitation needs 
and goals of the resident; 

3.11.7.2 Determination of appropriate recreation 
intervention, to achieve the stated ha- 

* bilitation goals? 

3.11.7.3 A written plan for implementing the ther- 
apeutic recreatibn objectives, consistent 
with the recommendations of the evaluation 
team; 

3.11.7.4 Evaluation of th'e effectiveness of such 
interventions, and subsequent redefinition 
of the resident's habilitation needs and 
goals. 

3.11.8 Education and consultation services should in- 
clude: 

3.11.8.1 Provision of stimulation, leadership, and 

assistance with recreation activities, con- 
ducted by the direct-care staff; 

.3. 11 ..8. 2 Staff training and development; 

3.11.8.3 Orientation and training of volunteers; 

3.11.8.4 Training of interns and students in recrea- 
tion; 

3.11.8.5 Consultation to community agencies and or- 
ganizations, to stimulate the development 
and improvement of recreation services for 
the retarded; 
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3.11.8.6 Public education and information, to encour- 

age acceptance of the retarded in recrea- 
tion activities. 

11.9 Recreation services shall be coordinated with 

other services and programs provided the re- 
sidents, in order to make fullest possible use 
of the facility's resources and tc maximize 
benefits to the residents. 



3.11.9.1 Activities in health, music, art, and 

physical education shall be coordinated 
with recreation activities relevant to 
these areas. 

11.10 Records concerning residents should include: 

3.11.10.1 Periodic surveys of their recreation inter- 
ests? 

3.11.10.2 Periodic surveys of their attitudes and 
opinions regarding recreation services? 

3.11.10.3 The extent and Ifevel of each resident's 
participation in the activities program? 

3.11.10.4 Progress reports , as appropriate ? 

3.11.10.5 Reports on relationships among peers, 
and between residents and staff? 

3.11.10.6 Evaluations conducted by personnel at all 
levels and, where appropriate, by staff 
from other services. 



11.11 Established procedures for evaluating and re- 

searching the effectiveness of recreation ser- 
vices, in relation to stated purposes, goals, 
I and objectives, should include: 

3.11.11.1 Utilization of adequate records concerning 
• res idents ' interests , attitudes , opinions , 

participations, and achievements? 

3.11.11.2 Time schedules for evaluation that are ap- 
propriate to the service or program being 
evaluated. 



3.11.11.3 Provision for using evaluation results in 
program planning and development; 

3.11.11.4 Provision for disseminating evaluation re- 
sults in professional journals and in public 
education and information programs? 

3.11«11.5 Encouragement of recreation staff to initi- 
ate, conduct, and/or participate in re- 
search studies, under the supervision of 
qualified personnel. 

3.11.12 There shall be sufficient, appropriately quali- 
fied recreation staff, and necessary supporting 
staff, to carry out the various recreation ser- 
vices in accordance with stated goals and ob- 
jectives. 

3.11.12.1 Scheduling of staff shall provide: 

3.11.12.1.1 Coverage on evenings, weekends, 
and holidays; 

3.11.12.1.2 Additional coverage during periods of 
peak activity. 

i 

3.11.12.2 Recreation personnel shall be: 

3. 11 .12. 2.1 Assigned responsibilities in accord- 
ance with their qualifications; 

3.11.12.2.2 Delegated authority coiranensurate with 
their responsibility; 

3.11.12.2.3 Provided appropriate professional re- 
creation supervision, 

3.11.12.3 Personnel conducting activities in recrea- 
tion program areas should possess the fol- 
lowing minimum educational and experiential 
qualifications : 

3.11.12.3.1 A bachelor's degree in recreation, or 
in a specialty area, such as art, 
music, or physical education; or 

3.11.12.3.2 An associate degree in recreation and 
one year of experience in recreation; or 



3.11.12.3.3 A high school diploma, or an equival- 
ency certificate; and two years of 
experience in recreation, or one year 
of experience in recreation plus com- 
pletion of comprehensive inservice 
training in recreation; or 

3. 11 .12 .3.4 Demonstrated proficiency and experience 
in one or more program areas. 

3.11. 12.4 Personnel performing recreation counseling 
or therapeutic recreation functions should 
possess the following minimtmi education and 
experiential qualifications, and should be 
eligible for registration with the National 
Therapeutic Recreation Society at the 
Therapeutic Recreation Specialist level: 

34ll.l2«4«l A master's degree in therapeutic re- 
creation and' one year of experience 
in a recreation program serving dis- 
abled persons; or 

3.11. 12.4.2 A master's degree in recreation and 
two years of experience in a recrea- 
tion program serving disabled persons; 

or 

' 3.11.12.4.3 A bachelor's degree in recreation and 

three years of experience in a recrea- 
tion program serving disabled persons; 
or 

3.11.12.4.4 A combination of education and exper- 
ience in recreation serving disabled 
persons that totals six years. 

'3.11.12.5 Education and consultation functions in 
recreation should be conducted by staff 
members, in accordance with their education, 
experience, and role in the recreation pro- 
gram. 

3.11.13 Appropriate to the size of the recreation pro- 

gram, there shall be a staff development pro- 
gram that provides opportunities for profession- 
al development, including: 
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3.11.13.1 



Regular staff meetings; 



3.11.13.2 An organized inservice training program in 
recreation; 

3.11.13.3 Access to professional journals, book^t 
and other literature in the fields of re- 
creation, therapeutic recreation, rehabil- 
itation, special educations, and other 
allied professions; 

3.11.13.4 Provisions for financail assistance and time 
for attendance at professional conferences 
and meetings $ 

3.11.13.5 Procedures for encouraging continuing edu- 
cation, including educational leaves, direct 
financial assistance, and rearrangement of 
work schedules; 

3.11.13.6 Provision for workshops and seminars relat- 
ing to recreation, planned by the recrea- 
tion and other professional and administra- 
tive staff; 

3.11.13.7 Provision for staff consultation with 
specialists, as needed, to improve recrea- 
tion services to residents. 

11.14 Recreation areas and facilities shall be de- 

signed and constructed or modified so as to: 

3.11.14.1 Permit all recreation services to be carried 
out to the fullest possible extent in pleas- 
and and functional surroundings. 

3.11.14.2 Be easily accessible to all residents, re- 
gardless of their discdDilities ; 

3.11.14.3 Appropriate recreation consultation shall 
be employed in the design or modification 
of all recreation areas and facilities; 

3.11.14.4 Toilet facilities, appropri.at;ely equipped 
in accordance with the needs of the resi- 
dents, should be easily accessible from the 
recreation areas. 



3.11.14.5 Appropriate and necessary maintenance ser- 
vices shall be provided for all recreation 
areas and facilities » 

11.15 Indoor recreation facilities should include, as 
appropriate to the facility: 

3.11.15.1 A multi-purpose room? 

3. 11. 15 p 2 A quiet browsing room; 

3.11.15.3 Access to a gymnasium; 

3.11.15.4 Access to an auditorium; 

3«llol5«5 Access to suitcible library facilities; 

3.11.15.6 Access to kitchen facilities; 

3.11.15.7 Adequate and convenient space for storage 
of supplies and large and small equipment; 

3.11. 15. 5 Adequate office space for the recreation 
rstaff . 

11.16 Outdoor recreation facilities should include, 
as appropriate to the facility: 

3.11.16.1 Access to a hard-top, all-weather-surface 
area; 

3c, 11*16. 2 Access to gardening and nature activity areas 

3.11.16.3 Access to adquately equipped recreation 
areas ; 

3.11.16.4 The facility's residents should have, as 
appropriate and feasible, access to year- 
round swimming and aquatic facilities. 

11.17 Adequate transportation services for recreation 
programs shall be provided. 

11.18 Recreation equipment and supplies in sufficient 
quantity and variety shall be provided to carry 
out the stated objectives of the activities 
programs . 



3.11.18.1 Toys, games, and equipment shall be: 



3.11.18.1.1 Selected on the basis of suitability, 
safety, durability, and multiplicity 
of use; 

3.11.18.1.2 Adapted as necessary to the special 
needs of the residents. 

»11.19 If a music therapy program is provided, it 

should include: 

3.11.19.1 Participation by the music therapist, when 
appropriate, on an interdisciplinary eval- 
uation team to identify the resident's 
needs and ways of meeting them; 

3.11.19.2 Determination of music therapy goals for 
the resident and development of a written 
plan for achieving them; 

3.11.19.3 Periodic progress reports, reevaluations, 
and program changes, as indicated; 

3.11.19.4 Direction by a therapist eligible for re- 
gistration with the National Association 
for Music Therapy; 

3.11.19.5 Appropriate space, facilities, and equip- 
ment, with special consideration of the 
acoustical characteristics of rooms used 
for performing and listening • 



American Standard Specifications for 

Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to, 
and Usable by, the Physically Handicapped 



1. Scope and Purpose 

1.1 Scope 

1.1.1 This standard applies to all buildings and 
fnoilitics used by the public. It applies to temporary 
or emergcnoy conditions as well as permanent con- 
ditions. It doea not apply to private residences. 

1.1.2 This standard is concerned with non- 
ambulatory disabilities, semi-ambulatory disabilities, 
pi«;ht disabilities, hearing disabilities, disabilities of 
iiirotirdinalion, and aging. ^ 

1.2 PlIr{)08f^ This standard is intended to make 
all buildings and facilities used by the public acces- 
sible to. and functional for, the physically handi- 
ra|>[><Ml. tt), through, and within their doors, without 
loss of function, spact', or facility where the gen- 
eral public is concerned. It supplements existing 
American Standards, and rejects great concern for 
safety of life and limb. In cases of practical difficulty, 
unnecessary hardship, or extreme differences, ad- 
ministrative authorities may grant exceptions from 
the literal requirements of this standard or permit 
the use of other methods or materials, but only when 
it is clearly evident that equivalent facilitation and 
protection are thereby secured. 

2« Definitions 

2.1 Non-ainl)ulatory DisahililicH. Impairments 
that, regardless of cause or manifestation, for all 
practical purposes, confine individuals to wheelchairs. 

2.2 Semi-ambulatory Disabilities. Impairments 
that cause individuals to walk with difficulty or in- 
security. Individuals using braces or crutches, am- 
putees, arthritics, spastics, and those with pulmonary 
and cardiac ills may be semi-ambulatory. 

2.3 Si^ht Disabilities. Total blindness or impair- 
ments affecting sight to the extent that the individual 
functioning in public areas is insecure or exposed to 
danger. 

2.4 Hearing Disabilities. Deafness or hearing 
handicaps that might make an individual insecure in 
public areas because he is unable to communicate or 
hear warning signals. 



* See definitions in Srction 2. 



2.5 Disabilities of Ineoordination. Faulty co- 
ordination or patsy from brain, spinal, or peripheral 
nerve injury. 

2.6 Aging. Those manifestations of the aging proc- 
esses that significantly reduce mobility, flexibility, 
coordination, and perceptiveness but are not account- 
ed for in the aforementioned categories. 

2.7 Standard. When this term appears in small 
letters and is not preceded by the word "American," 
it is descriptive and does not refer to an American 
Standard approved by ASA; for example, a "stand- 
ard" wheelchair is one characterized as standard by 
the manufacturers. 

2.8 Fixed Turning Radius, Wheel to Wheel. 

The tracking of the caster wheels and large wheels 
of a wheelchair when pivoting on a spot. 

2.9 Fixed Turning Radius, Front Strueture to 
Roar Strueture. The turning radius of a wheel- 
chair, left front-foot platform to right rear wheel, or 
right front-foot platform to left rear wheel, when 
pivoting on a spot. 

2.10 Involved (Involvement). A portion or por- 
tions of the human anatomy or physiology, or both, 
that have a loss or impairment of normal function 
as a result of genesis, trauma, disease, inflammation, 
or degeneration. 

2.11 Ramps, Ramps with Gradients. Because 
the term "ramp" has a multitude of meanings and 
uses, its use in this text is clearly defined as ramps 
with gradients (or ramps with slopes) that deviate 
from what would otherwise be considered the nor- 
mal level. An exterior ramp, as distinguished from 
a "walk," would be considered an appendage to a 
building leading to a level above or below existing 
ground lewl. As such, a ramp shall meet certain 
requirements similar to those imposed upon stairs. 

2.12 Walk, Walks. Because the terms "walk" 
and "walks" have a multitude of meanings and uses, 
their use in this text is clearly defined as a predeter- 
mined, prepared-surface, exterior pathway leading to 
or from a building or facility, or from, one exterior 
area to another, placed on the existing ground level 



aiul nnl iUniatinp; from ihr Irvd of the existing 

2,13 Appropriate Number. As used in thin text, 
appropriate number nierins the ruiniher of a specific 
item that would be necessary, in aecurd with the 
purpose and function of a huihHng or facility, to 
accommodate individuals with specific disabilities in 
proportion to the anticipated number of individuals 
with disabilities who wotdd use a particular building 
or facility. 

ExAMTLE: Ahhoiigli these spcciRcations shall apply to all 
buildings iml fucililies used tiy the puhlic, the numerical need 
for a specific item would differ, for example, between a major 
transportation terminal, where many individuals with diverse 
disabilities W{>uld be continually coming and going, an office 
building or faetory, where varying numbers of individuals 
with ilisahilities of varying manifrstalions (in many instances, 
very larpc numbers) might be employed or have reason for 
fr<*qnent visits, a school or church, where the number of in- 
dividuals may be fixed and activiti(>s more definitive, and the 
many other buildings and faciliii(*s dedicated to specific func- 
tions and purposes. 

Note: Disabilities are specific and where the individual 
has been properly evalunicul and properly oriented and where 
architectural barriers have been eliminatrd. a specific dis- 
ability does not constitute a luindirap. It should be empha- 
sized that more and morn of ihtist^ physically di<;ab1ed are 
becoming participants, rathrr than sprrtalors, in the fullest 
meaning of the woid. 

3* General Principles and 
Considerations 

3.1 Wheelcliflir Specifications. The collapsible- 
model wheelchair of tubular metal construction with 
plastic upholstery for back and seat is most com- 
monly used. The standard model of all manufacturers 
falls within the following limits, which were used era 
the basis of consideration: 

(1) Length: 42 inches 

(2) Width, when open: 25 inches 

(3) Height of seat from floor: lOYj inches 

(4) Height of armrest from floor: 29 inches 

(5) Height of pusher handles (rear) from floor: 
36 inches 

(6) Width, when ctdlapsed: 11 inches 

3.2 The Functioning of a Wheelchair 

3.2, 1 The fixed turning radius of a standard 
wheelchair, wheel to wheel, is 18 inches. The fixed 
turning radius, front structure to rear structure, is 
31.5 inches. 

3«2.2 The average turning space required (180 
and 360 degrees) is 60 x 60 inches. 

Note: Actually, a turning space that is longer than it id 



\s'uh\ sprrifually, 63 x Sfi inclirs, ts nioic workal»le and <ic« 
sirahle. In an aroa with two fiprn ends, siirh as nii^ht be the 
oase in a corridor, a minimum of 54 inches bctwcpn two walls 
woiild permit a 360-de{^ree turn. 

3*2.3 A minimum width of 60 inches is required 

for two individuals in wlieelihairs to pass each other. 

3.3 The Adult Individual Functioning in a 
Wheelchair^ 

3.3.1 The average unilateral vertical reach is 60 
inches and ranges from 54 inches to 78 inches. 

3.3.2 The average horizontal working (table) 
reach is 30.8 inches and ranges from 28.5 inches to 
33.2 inches. 

3.3.3 The bilateral horizontal reach, both arms 
extended to cacrh side, shoulder high, ranges from 
54 inches to 71 inches and averages 64.5 inches. 

3.3.4 An individual reaching diagonally, as 
would be required in using a wall-mounted dial 
telephone or towel dispenser, would make the aver- 
age reach (on the wall) 48 inches from the iloor. 

3*4 The Individual Functioning on Crutchee**^ 
3.4.1 On the average, individuals 5 feet 6 inches 

tall require an average of 31 inches between crutch 

tips in the normally accepted gaits.* 
3*4.2 On ^he average, individuals 6 feet 0 inches 

tall require an average of 32.5 inches between crutch 

tips in the normally accepted gaits.* 

4. Site Developmcnl^ 

4.1 Grading. The grading of ground, even con- 
trary to existing topography, so that It attains a level 
with a normal entrance will make a facility accessible 
to individuals with physical disabilities. 



* Extremely small, large, Htronp, or weak and involved in* 
dividiials eoidd fnll nut side tlie ranges in 3.3.1, 3.3.2, 3.3.3, 
and their rrarli could differ from tlie figure given in 3.3,4. 
However, tliese rearlies were delcrmint'«l using a large num- 
ber of individuals who wen' fuiuM ioiially trained, with a wide 
range in individual si/.e and involvement. 

'Most individuals amhulaling on hraees or crutches, or 
liotli, or on cniies are able to manipulnte within the specifira- 
tions preseribeil f«>r wheeh'hairs. although doors present quite 
a proi)leni at tinu*s. Ilnwcver. attention is railed to the faet 
that a eruteh tip extending laterally fnmi an individual is not 
obvious to others in heavily trafTieked areas, certainly not as 
obvious or protective as a wherlcbair and is, therefore, a 
source of vulnerability. 

Sonic cerebral palsied individttalf^, ami some severe arthrit* 
icfl, would be extreme cneepiions to 3.4.1 and 3.4.2. 

*Site development is the mo*;i <-ffiM-tive means to resolve the 
problems created by topography, dehnitivc architectural de* 
signs or concepts, water tabb% existing streets, and atypical 
problems, singularly or collectively, so that aggress, ingress, 
and egress to buildings by physically disabled can be facili- 
tated while preserving the desired design and efTect of the 
architecture. 
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AMKIltCAN STANDAOD SPECIFICATIONS FOO MAKING ninr,DINGS AND FACILITIES 



4.2 Walks 

4.2.1 Public walks should be at least 48 inches 
wide and should have a j;radient not greater than 5 
percent." 

4.2.2 Such walks shall be of a continuing com- 
mon s'lrface, not interrupted by steps or abrupt 
changrs in level. 

4.2.3 Wherever walks cross other walks, drive- 
ways, or parking lots they should blend to a com- 
mon level. ^ 

Note: 4,1 and 4,2, separately or collectively, arc greatly 
aided hy tcrracinp, retaininp walls, and wiiKling walks allow- 
ing for more pradua! incline, thcre!>y making almost any 
building accessible to individuals with permanent physical 
disabilities, while contributing to its esthetic (jnalities. 

4.2.4 A walk shall have a level platform at the 
lop which is at least 5 feet by 5 feet if a door swings 
out onto the platform or toward the walk. This 
platform shall e\lend at least 1 foot beyond each side 
of the doorway. 

4.2.5 A walk shall have a level platform at least 
3 feet deep and 5 feet wide, if the door does not 
swing onto the platform or toward the walk. This 
platform shall extend at least 1 foot beyond each 
side of the doorway. 

4.3 Parking Lots 

4.3.1 Spaces that are accessible and approximate 
lo the facility should be set aside and identified for 
use by individuals with physical disabilities. 

4.3.2 A parking space open on one side, allowing 
room for individuals in wheelchairs or individuals 
on braces and crutches to get in and out of an auto- 
mobile onto a level surface, suitable for wheeling 
and walking, is adequate. 

4.3.3 Parking spaces for individuals with physi- 
cal disabilities when placed between two conventional 



Hi is essential that the gradient of walks and driveways be 
less than that prescribed for ramps, since walks would be 
void of handrails and curbs and would be considerably longer 
and more vulnerable to the elements. Walks of near maximum 
grade and* considerable Ien;;th should have level areas at in- 
tervals for purposes of rest and safely. Walks or driveways 
should have a nonslip surface, 

'This specification does not require the elimination of 
curbs, which, particularly if they occur at regular intersec- 
tions, are a distinct safety feature for all of the handicapped, 
particularly the blind. The preferred method of meeting the 
specification is to have the walk incline to the level of the 
street. However, at principal intersections, it is vitally impor- 
tant that the curb run parallel to the street, up to the point 
where the w^alk is inclined, at which point the curb would 
turn in and gradually meet the level of the walk at its highest 
point. A less preferred method would be to gradually bring 
the surface of the driveway or street fo the level of the walk. 
The disadvantage of tlii.9 method is that a blind person would 
not know when be has left the proirrtion of a walk and 
entered the hazards of a street or driveway. 



diagonal or head-on parking spaces should be 12 
feet wide. 

4«3.4 Care in planning should be exercised so 
that individuals in wheelchairs and individuals using 
braces and crutches are not compelled lo wheel or 
walk behind parked cars. 

4.3.5 Consideration should be given the distribu- 
tion of spaces for use by the disabled in accordance 
with the frequency and persistency of parking needs. 

4.3.5 Walks shall be in conformity with 4.2. 

5. Buildings 

5.1 Ramps with Gradients. Where ramps with 
gradients are necessary or desired, they shall con* 
form to the following specifications: 

5.1.1 A ramp shall not have a slope greater than 
1 fool rise in 12 feet, or 8.33 percent, or 4 degrees 
50 minutes. 

5.1.2 A ramp shall have handrails on at least one 
side, and preferably two sides, that are 32 inches in 
height, measured from the surface of the ramp, that 
are smooth, that extend 1 foot beyond the lop and 
bottom of the ramp, and that otherwise conform with 
American Standard Safety Code for Floor and Wall 
Openings, Railings, and Toe Boards, A12-1932. 

Note 1: Where codes specify handrails to be of heights 
other than 32 inches, it is recommended that two sets of hand- 
rails be installed to serve all people. Where major traffic is 
predominantly children, particularly physically disabled chil- 
dren, extra care shotdd be exercised in the placement of 
handrails, in accordance with the nature of the facility and 
the age group or groups being serviced. 

NoTK 2: Care should be taken that the extension of the 
handrail is not in itself a hazard. The extension may be Hiude 
on the side of a continuing wall. 

5.1.3 A ramp shall have a surface that is non- 
sHp. 

5.1.4 A ramp shall have a level platform at the 
top which is at least 5 feel by 5 feel, if a door swings 
out onto the platform or toward the ramp. This plat- 
form shall extend at least 1 fool beyond each side of 
the doorway. 

5.1.5 A ramp shall have a level platform at least 
3 feel deep and 5 feet wide, if the door does not 
swing onto the platform or toward the ramp. This 
platform shall extend at least 1 foot beyond each side 
of the doorway. 

5.1.6 Each ramp shall have at least 6 feci of 
straight clearance at the bottom. 

5.1.7 Ramps shall have level platforms at 30-foot 
intervals for purposes of rest and safely and shall 
have level platforms wherever they turn. 
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ACCKSSIMI.K TO, AND USAIU.K MY, TIIK IMIYSICAIJ.Y HANDICAPPED 



5.2 Kntrnnres 

5.2.1 At least orie primary oiUraiice to each build- 

iiii; shall he usable by individuals in wheelchairs. 

Note: ncranst* enlraiircs also srrvc as exits, sonic bring 
partitMiiarly important in Ci\»c of nn cnierj*(*ncy, and because 
the proxiinitv of stirb cniIs |o all parts of buildings and 
faciiitirs in arrordamr wilh ih«'ir <!osi(;n and function, is 
essential (see 112 atu\ 2000 throupli 2031 of American Stand- 
ard Building Kxits Code, A9.M953) it is preferable that all 
or most entrances (exits) should be accessible to, and usable 
by, individuals in wheelchairs and individuals with other 
forms of physical disability hrrein applicable. 

5.2.2 At least one entrance usable by individuals 
in wheelchairs shall be on a level that would make 
the elevators accessible. 

5.3 Door8 and Doorways 

5.3.1 Doors shall have a clear opening of n() \vss 
than 32 inches when open and shall be operable by 
a single effort. 

Note 1 : Two-leaf doors are not usal)le by those with dis- 
abilities defined in 2.1, 2.2, and 2.5 unless they operate by a 
sinfde efTort, or unless one of the two leaves meets the re- 
quirement of S.3.1. 

N(»TK 2: It reconinirnded that all doors have kick plates 
extending; fmni the lH»ii(t»n of tlu' door to at least 16 inches 
from \hc floor, or lie miulr of a material and finish that 
wo\dd safely withstand the abuse tliey mij;lit receive from 
canes, erulche?;, whreldiair fnot-platfonnc, or wheelchair 
wheels. 

5.3.2 The floor on the insicie and outside of each 
doorway shall be level for a distance of 5 feet from 
the door in the direction ihe door swings and shall 
extend 1 foot beyond each side of the door. 

5.3.3 Sharp inclines ant"^ rbrupt changes in level 
shall be avoided at doorsills. As much as possible, 
thresholds shall be flush with the floor. 

Note 1: Care should be taken in the selection, placement, 
and setting of door closers so that they do not prevent the 
use of doors by the physically disabled. Time-delay door 
closers are recommended. 

Note 2: Automatic doors that otherwise conform to 5,3.1, 
5.3.2, and 5.3.3 ore very satisfactory. 

Note 3: These specifications apply both to exterior and 
interior doors and doorways. 

5.4 Stairs. Stairs shall conform to American Stand- 
ard A9.1.1953, with the following additional con- 
siderations: 

5.4.1 Steps in stairs that might require use by 
those with disabilities defined in 2.2 and 2.5 or by 
the aged shall not have abrupt (square) nosing. (See 
Fig. 1.) 

Note: Individuals with reslrir lions in the knee, ankle, or 
hip, with artificial legs, long le^ braces, or coniparaljle con- 
ditions cannot, without great diHieuhy and hazard, use steps 
with nosing as illustrated in Fig. la. I)iit ran safely and with 
minimum diffindty use sPps with nr)bing as illustrated in 
Fig. lb. 




a.UNACCEPTABLe 




1^ INCH 
MAXIMUM 



b ACCEPTABLE 

Fig. 1 
Sicps 



5.4.2 Stairs shall have handrails 32 inches high 
as measured from the tread at the face of the riser. 

Note: Where codes specify han<lrails to be at heights 
other than 32 inches, it is recommended that two ^^ets of 
iiandrails be installed to serve all people. Where traffic is 
predominantly children; particularly physically disabled chil- 
dren, extra care shoiild he exercised in the placement of 
handrails in accordane<! with the nature of the facility and 
the age group or groups being serviced. Dual handrails may 
be uceessary. 

5.4.3 Stairs shall have at least one handrail that 
extends at least 18 inches beyond the top step and 
beyond the bottom step. 

Note: Care should be taken that the extension of the 
handrails is not in itself a hazard. The extension may be made 
on the side of a continuing wall. 

5.4.4 Steps should, wherever possible, and in 
conformation with existing step formulas, have risers 
that do not exceed 7 inches. 

5.5 Floors 

5.5.1 Floors shall have a surface that is nonslip. 

5.5.2 Floors on a jjiven story shall be ox a com- 
mon level throughout or he connected by a ramp in 
accord wilh 5.1.1 through 5.1.6, inclusive. 

Example 1: There shall not be a difference between the 
level of the floor of a corridor and the level of the floor of 
the toilet rooms. 

Example 2: There should not be a difference between the 
level of the floor of a corridor and the level of a meeting 
room, dining roonit or any other room, unless proper ramps 
are provided. 
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VMKIUCAN STANDAUI) SPECII'ICATIONS VOH MAKINC IlItllJHNGS .AM) FACIMTIKS 



5.6 'l*(iilot KdoitiH. It is (sstMitinl thai an appro- 
pi'ialt^ imiiiluT'* of iduhis, in acconlancti with 

llie iiatutv and usu of a spccifir building (ir facility, 
hv nuulc a«'((»sslMo lo, and usaldc by, iUv. |)hysiially 
haiidicappcd. 

5,6.1 Toilet rooms shall have space to allow traf- 
fic of individuals in wheelchairs, in accordance with 
3.1, 3.2, and 3.3. 

5*6«2 Toilet rooms shall have at least one toilet 
stall that— 

(1) Is 3 feet wide 

(2) Is al Irasl i feel 15 inrlirs, prrfoiahly 5 feet, 
deep 

(3) Has a door (where doors are used) that is 
32 inches wide and swinfis out 

(4) Has handrails on ea( li side, 33 inches hi;»h 
an<l parallel to the floor. Plj inches in out- 
side diameter, with l^i> iiu'hrs c learance be- 
tween rail and wall, and fastened securely at 
ends and center 

(5) Has a water closet with 'lie seat 20 inches 

from the floor 

Note: Tlir design and mounting of tlio waler rlosci is of 
considrral)lc imf)ortanr?% A ^val!-mo:inlrd water closet with a 
narrow undrrsiriictiirr iliat rrrrdrs sharply i** niosi drsirahlr. 
If a floor-niountrd walor closet nntst !)c ii^ed» it slioiihl not 
have a front tliat is wide ami perpendicular to the floor at 
the front of the srat. Tho howl slumld he shallow at the front 
of the scat and turn hark ward more lliaii downward to allow 
the indivi(hia] in a wheelchair lo ftct clos • to the wafer eloset 
with the seat of tlie wheelehair. 

5.6.3 Toilet roonjs shall have lavatories with nar- 
row aprons, which when mounted at standard heif];ht 
are usable by individuals in wheelchairs; or shall 
have lavatories mounted hii;h;'r, when partictilar de- 
si^^ns demand, so that ihey are u.-able by individuals 
in wheelchairs. 

Note: It is important that drain pipes and hot'watcr pipos 
under a lavatory be covered or insulated so tliat a wheelehair 
individual without sensation will not burn himself. 

5.6.4 Some mirrors and shelves shall be provided 
above lavatories at a height as low as possible and 
no higher than 40 inches above the floor, measured 
from the top of the shelf and the bottom of the 
mirror. 

5.6.5 Toilet rooms for men shall have wall- 
mounted urinals with the opening of the ba?.in 19 
inches from the floor, or shall have lloor-mounted 
urinals that are on level with the main floor of the 
toilet room. 

5.6.6 Toilet rooms shall have an appropriate 
number^ of towel racks, towel dispensers, and other 
dispensers and disposal nnils mounted no higher 
than 40 inches from the floor. 



5.7 Wnlrr FouiitaiiiH. An appropriate number" 
of water fountains or other wal(?r-dispcnsing means 
shall be accessible to, and usable by, the physically 
disabled. 

5.7.1 Waler fountains or coolers shall have up- 
front spouts and controls. 

5.7.2 Water fountains or coolers shall be hand- 
operated or hand- and foot-operated. (See also 
American Standard Specifications for Drinking 
Fountains, Z4.2-1942.) 

Note 1; Conventional fioor-mounted water coolers can be 
servicealde U) individuals in wheelchairs if a small fountain 
is nioiinled on ihe side of the cooler 30 inches ahove the floor. 

Note 2: Wall-mounted, hand-operated coolers of the laiesi 
desi;;n, manufactured hy many companies, can vservc the able, 
bodied and the physically disahled cqtially well when the 
cooler is nmunled with the basin 30 inclies from the floor. 

Note 3: Fully recessed water fountains are not reeom- 
mcridcd. 

Note 4: Waler fountains should not he set into an alcove 
unhss the alcove is wi<ler ilian a wheelchair. (Sec 3.1.) 

5.8 Public Telcplioiies. An appropriate number'* 

of public telephones should be made accessible to, 

and usable by, the physically disabled. 

Note: The conventional piddie telephone booth is not 
usahlc hy most physically disahlr<l individuals. There are 
many ways in which pid»li<* teleplwrnes can be made aec^'s* 
siblc and usahlc. It is rc<nnihiended that architects and 
builders confer with the telephone company in the planrdng 
of lli(J huildinp or facility. 

5.8.1 Such telephones should be placed so that 
the dial and the handset can be reached by indivicb 
uals in wheelchairs, in accordance with 3.3. 

5.8.2 An appropriate number^ of public tele- 
phones should be equipped for those with hearing 
disabilities and so identified with instrtictions for use. 

Note: Such telephones can he used by everyone. 

5.9 Elevators, In a multiple-story building, eleva- 
tors are essential to the successful functioning of 
physically disabled individuals. They shall conform 
to the following requirements: 

5.9.1 Elevators shall be accessible to, and usable 
by, the physically disabled on the level that they use 
to enter the building, and at all levels normally used 
by the general public. 

5.9.2 Elevators shall allow for traffic by wheel- 
chairs, in accordance with 3.1, 3.2, 3.3 and 5.3. 

5.10 Controls. Switches and controls for light, 
heat, ventilation, windows, draperies, fir« alarms, and 
all similar controls of frequent or essential use, shall 
be placed within the reach of individuals in wheel- 
chairs. (See 3.3.) 
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5.11 lilvnliriratiim. Approprialc i<kn«ificalion of 
spoc iiic farillties within a iiitilrliiig used by the pub- 
lic is pniticulariy essential to the blind. 

5.1 1. 1 Raised letters or numbers shall be used 
to identify rooms or ollices, 

5.11.2 Such identification should be placed on 
the wall, to the right or left of the door, at a height 
lH'lw(»en 4 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 6 inches, measured 
from the lloor, and preferably at 5 feel. 

5.11.3 Doors that are not intended f<»r normal 
use, and that might prove dangerous if a blind per- 
son were to exit or enter by ihem, should be made 
quickly identifiable to the touch by knurling the door 
handle ur knob. (See Fig. 2.) 

Kxamh.e: Such dours might Icud to lundinK p^nUurnis, 
ImilcT roiims, stagcst fire escapes, etc. 

5.12 Wnrning Sigf^als 

5.12.1 Audible warnin,'; signals shall ue accom- 
panied by simultaneous visual signals for the henefil 
of those with hearing disabilities. 

5.12.2 Visual signals shall be accompanied by 
simultaneous audible signals for the benefit of the 
blind. 

S«13 Hazards* Every effort shall be cTcercised to 
obviate hazards to individuals with physical dis- 
abilities. 

5.13.1 Access panels or manholes in floors, 
walks, and walls can be extremely hazardous, partic- 
ularly when in use, and should be avoided. 

5.13.2 When manholes or access panels are open 
and in use, or when an open excavation exists on a 
site, particularly when it is approximate to normal 
pedestrian traffic, barricades shall be placed on all 
open sides, at least Z feet from the hazard, and warn- 
ing devices shall be installed ;n accord with 5.12.2. 

5.13.3 Low-hanging door closers that remain 
within the opening of a doorway when the door is 
open, or that protrude hazardously into regular cor* 
ridors or traffic ways when the door is closed, shall 
be avoided. 

5«13.4 Low^hanging signs, ceiling lights, and 
similar objects or signs and fixtures that protrude 
into re<!Ujar corridors or traffic ways shall be avoided. 
A min'r:jum height of 7 feet, measured from the floor, 
is recommended. 




c 

Fig. 2 

Knurleil Door Handles and Kuobs 

5«13.5 Lighting on ramps shall be in accord with 
1201, 1202, 1203, and 1204 of American Standard 
A9.M953. 

5.13.6 Exit signs shall be in accord with 1205 of 
American Standard A9.1»1953, except as modified by 
5.11 of this standard. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENTAL OFPTCES TO 
APPENDIX C: CONTACT FOR INFORMATION 
CONCERNING FUNDS 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Regional Offices 



Region 1 - 

(Connecticut, Maine , 
Massachusetts , New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont) 

John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 
Government Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
(617) 223-6831 



Region 2 - 

(New York, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) 



Region 6 - 

(Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas) 

1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
(214) 749-3396 

Region 7 - 

(Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska) 



26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 
(212) 261-1600 



601 East i2th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(816) 374-3436 



64106 



10007 



Region 3 - 

(Delaware, District of 
Columbia , Maryland , 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia) 

401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

19108 

(215) 597-9050 

Region 4 - 

(Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missi- 
ssippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee) 

50 Seventh Street, N.E. 
Room 404 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404) 526-5817 

Region 5 - 

(Illinois J Indiana, 
Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) 

300 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
(312) 353-5160 



Region 8 - 

(Colorado, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Wyoming) 

9017 Federal Office Bldg. 
19th & Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
(303) 837-3373 

Region 9 - 

(Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, Nevada, Guam, 
TVmerican Samoa, Wake 
Island, Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands) 

Federal Office Building 
50 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, California 

94102 

(415) 556-6746 

Region 10 - 

(Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington) 



1312 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
(206) 442-0421 



98101 
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BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 
Regional Offices 



CALIFORNIA - 

(Pacific Southwest: 
Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, Nevada, Utah, 
American Samoa, Guam) 

Box 36062 

4 50 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco^ California 
94102 

(415) 556-0182 



COLORADO - 

(Mid-Continent : 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming) 

Building 41 
Denver Federal Center 
Denver, Coloiado 80225 
(303) 233-8831/6765 



GEORGIA - 

(Southeast : 
Alabama, '.rkansas , 
"lorida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) 

810 New Walton Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 526-6377 



PENNSYLVANIA - 

(Northeast : 

Connecticut , Delaware , Maine , 
Maryland, Massachusetts , New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
District of Columbia) 

Federal Building 
Seventh Floor 
1421 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 
19102 

(215) 597-7989 



WASHINGTON - 

(Northwest : 

Alaska , Idaho, Oregon, 
WaSiiington) 

1000 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206) 583-4706 



NEW MEXICO - 

(South Central: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico , Oklahoma , Texas) 

5301 Central Avenue, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
87108 

(505) 843-3502 



MICHIGA1>I - 

(Lake Central : 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin) 

3853 Research Park Drive 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 40104 
(313) 769-7481 



APPENDIX D: ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 



I. Sources of Information, 
Assistance and Referral 



American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation 

1201 16th Street, N,W. 

Washington, D.C, 20036 

(292) 223-9400 



American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods 

Martinsville, Indiana 46151 
(317) 342-3042 



The American National Red Cross 
17th & D Streets, N,W, 
Washington, D.C. ?0006 
(202) /37-8300 



Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
(201) 249-6000 



Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Department of the Interios 
801 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



children's Bureau 
Office of child Development 
300 Independence Ave., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



Center of Leisure Study 
University of Oregon 
1587 Agate Street 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 



The council for Exceptional 

Children 
Jefferson Plaza 
Suite 900 

Arlington, Virginia 22202 
(703) 521-8820 
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Epilepsy Foundation of Anerica 
733 15th Street, N.W. 
Suite 1116 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-4350 



Girls Clxibs of Atierica, inc. 

133 East 62nd Street 

New York, New York 10021 



Girl Scouts of the United States 

of America 
830 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 751-6900 



National Association for Music 

Therapy 
P.O. Box 610 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 



National Easter Seal Society for 

Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 West Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 



National Park Service 
Department of the Interior 
18th & C Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 



National Recreation and Park 

Association 
1601 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

New York University 

Department of Physical Education, 

Health and Recreation 
61 South Broadway 
Washington Square 
New York, New York 10003 



Office of Mental Retardation 

Coordination 
Department of Health, Education 

and welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



Play Schools Association 
120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) 757-8860 



President's Cormnittee on Mental 

Retardation 
U.S. Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 2C201 



Project Concern 
3802 Houston Street 
P.O. Box 81123 

San Diego, California 92138 
(714) 299-1353 



Special Olympics, Inc. 
1701 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



United Cerebral Palsy Associations 

66 East 34th Street 

New York, New York 10036 



Young Men's Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 
291 Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 



Young Women's Christian Associations 

of the United States of America 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 753-4700 



II. Service Organizations and 
Agencies with Expressed 
Interest in Mental Retard- 
ation 



American Legion 
700 North Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 
(317) 635-8411 



Association of the Junior Leagues 

of America 
82 5 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
(212) 355-4380 



Big Brothers of America 
341 Suburban Station Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvanici 19103 
(215) 567-2748 



Camp Fire Girls 
65 Worth Street 
New York, New York 10013 
(212) 925-1980 



Civitan International 
115 North 21st Street 
Birmingham, Alabama 37203 
(205) 324-7555 



Division of 4-H 

Youth Development 
Federal Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C . 202 50 
(202) 388-5673 



Gamma Sigma Sigma 
399 Ocean Parkway 
Brooklyn, New York 11218 



Junior Clubwomen 
General Federation of 

Women's Clubs 
1734 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 347-3168 



Kiwanis International 
101 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 943-2300 



National Federation of Grandmothers 

clubs of America 
203 North Wabash Avenue ' 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



National Rural Letter Carriers 

Association 
1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 1204 

v;ashington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 298-9260 



United States Jaycees 
Box 7 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102 
(918) 584-2481 



Variety Clubs International 

P.O. Box 1408 

Crossroads Building 

South Miami, Florida 33143 



Zeta Tau Alpha 
708 Church Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
(312) 864-7695 



APPENDIX Es FITZHUGH BOGGS AWARD IN RECREATION 



The NARC Board of Directors has established two annual 
recreation awards in the name of Fitzhugh Boggs- The 
purpose of these awards is to give public recognition each 
year to: (1) the Local ARC Unit that has utilized the 
physical and professional resources of its community most 
effectively in fostering the development - of recreative 
activities for mentally retarded persons; and (2) a non^ 
ARC organization, agency or group that has made outstand- 
ing contributions toward the provision of recreational 
services for mentally retarded persons. 

Who Is Eligible for Nomination : 

Awards will be presented each year; i.e.^ one award 
will be given to a Local ARC Unit and other to a non-ARC 
organization or agency . In both cases ^ the awards will be 
presented to a unit or organization, not to an individual. 

Former Fitzhugh Boggs Award winners will not be eli- 
gible for the award unless they have shown marked expansion 
or innovation in recreational activities during the speci- 
fied period. 

VTho May Submit Nomination s 

Local ARC Units are to be nominated by their State 
Associations. Therefore^ Local Units should apprise their 
State Associations of new or innovative unit programs of 
which the State Unit may be unfamiliar. In no case will 
self- nomination be accepted by NARC. 

Non-ARC organizations or agencies are to be nominated 
by Local ARC Units. However, a State Unit may also nominate 
a state level organization or group, if it so desires. Any 
type of organization or group, other than an ARC Unit, is 
potentially eligible for an award in this category. 

Nomination forms will be mailed to State and Local 
Units in March. More than one nomination may be submitted 
by a given ARC Unit; however, the Unit should exercise dis- 
cretion in selecting only those potential nominees that they 
feel are truly deserving of national recognition. If ad- 
ditional nomination forms are required, they may be obtained 
from the NARC Program Services Department, P.O. Box 6109, 
Arlington, Texas 76011 . 
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